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Former editor, the Munsey Maga- 
zine; instructor in Magazine and 
Creative Writing, University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division. Contrib- 
utor to Story, The American Spec- 
tator, Prairie Schooner, Plain Talk, 
Real America, and more than 100 
other magazines in the United States 
and England, including quality, slick 
and pulp. Author of more than 600 
published stories, numerous produced 
photoplays, and hundreds* of news- 
paper features. 


Money could not sins the good opin- 
ion of Eric Howard. Yet he is only 
one of innumerable top-flight tiction 
writers who consider Frederick Pal- 
mer to be the nation’s outstanding 
critic and teacher of the story-writ- 
ing art. His unique ability to im- 
part the secrets of writing technique, 
his kindly criticism and inspirational! 
help have set hundreds of men and 
women on the road to successful 
authorship. 


Frederick 
Palmer 


whose many 
years of teach- 
ing and lectur- 
ing on the 
technique of 
authorship were preceded by a bril- 
liant career of writing including maga- 
zine stories, newspaper features, 
photoplays and books; editor of tive 
periodicals; story editor, three ma- 
jor motion picture studios. See “Who's 
Who in America’ and ‘‘Who’s Who 
Among North American Authors.” 


What Famous Authors Say 


H. Bedford Jones .. . “From per- 
sonal contact and observation, I be- 
oughly competent and honest, and it 
lieve Frederick Palmer to be thor- 
is a pleasure to recommend his serv- 
ice to students of writing.’’ 


John Monk Saunders . . . seri- 
ous beginner who takes advantage 
of the fine instruction available 
through the Frederick Palmer Acad- 
emy of Creative Writing will save 
himself confusion and waste motion 
in getting away to a writing career.”’ 


Rob Wagner . . . “‘I consider Fred- 
erick Palmer one of the best story 
critics in America.” 


Isabel Stewart Way .. . ‘The road 
to successful authorship will be 
shortened by years for any intelli- 
gent man or woman who makes sin- 
cere use of Frederick Palmer's Course 
in Creative Writing.”’ 


Ruby LaVerte Thomson... . ‘‘Fred- 
erick Palmer’s Course in Creative 
Writing is worth ten times its cost 
to writers who are striving in the 
stage of apprenticeship.’ 


The Author & Journalist 


ERIC HOWARD, FAMOUS AUTHOR, SAYS: 


“The Frederick Palmer Academy of Creative Writ- 
ing offers an Incomparable Opportunity to Sincere 
Apprentice Writers.” 


“For nearly twenty years 1 have known Frederick Palmer as a 
brilliant judge of story values, a keen analyst of form and struc- 
ture and an inspiring teacher of the craft of fiction. If story stuff 
is in you, Frederick Palmer will help you get it down on paper in 
a way that will bring in the publishers’ checks. The Frederick 
Palmer Academy, of Creative Writing offers an incomparable 
opportunity to sincere apprentice writers.” 


The NEW Frederick Palmer 
Course and Service in 
Modern Authorship 


This amazing educational oppor- 
tunity for aspiring writers is the 
final result of continual, intensive 
work on it since 1918. During 
the 85 years in which Frederick 
Palmer has stood at the top of 
his profession as an author and 
teacher of the art of writing, he 
has acquired, through personal 
experience, a keen appreciation 
of the problems of beginners. He 
commands the respect of the en- 
tire literary world for his unique 
ability to recognize and develop 
talent. All of his knowledge and 
experience has gone into the 
creation of this incomparable 
Course and Service. Among other 
exclusive features are: 


Complete published magazine sto- 
ries with detailed, paragraph-by- 
paragraph analyses and explana- 
tions showing precisely how they 
were plotted and woven into words 
by their authors... . 


A simple and easily understood 
system which you can use to dis- 
sect and analyze every story that 
you read and discover exactly 
how the author created it. ... 


A revelation of basic story-telling 
methods, the roots of which are 
life itself and which have been 
used by all writers, consciously 
or subconsciously, since the be- 
ginning of history... . 


my work, also without obligation, 


Name 


| Address 
All inquiries will 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the first division of the Frederick 
Palmer Course in Modern Authorship, together with Lesson No, 1. It is under- 
stood that | may complete this first assignment and get an individual report on 


Elaborate explanations of how to 
recognize pulsing, glamorous, dra- 
matic story material, select it 
from the helter-skelter of life, 
and shape it into acceptable story 
sequence in your own character- 
istic style.... 


<xposition of individual methods, 
short-cuts and “tricks” employed 
by well known professional writ- 
ers in their own creative work.... 
“Technique and Life,” which fa- 
mous authors who have examined 
it say is worth far more than the 


cost of the entire Course and 
Service.... 


Full membership privileges in the 
Academy Writers’ Guild, includ- 
ing services in selling manu- 
scripts, consultation, criticism, 
and personal help. 


If You’re Seriously Interested, 
We'll Send The First Division 
of the Course FREE! 


It is utterly impossible to con- 
dense a complete description of 
the Course into this limited space. 
So we have decided to let the 
Course speak for itself. We'll 
send you, free of all cost or obli- 
gation, the first one of its fifteen 
divisions, together with Lesson 
No. 1. Thus you'll be able to com- 
plete your first assignment and 
obtain Frederick Palmer’s indi- 
vidual report on your work, ex- 
actly the same as an enrolled 
student. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


Remember, this first step costs 
you absolutely nothing. It’s our 
method of convincing you of the 
quality and completeness of the 
whole Frederick Palmer Course 
and Service. So make the first 
move ioward successful author- 
ship now. Mail the coupon. 


(Personal) (Not connected with any other 


Frederick Palmer Academy of Creative Writing | 
Academy Building (Department 
Hollywood Blvd. at Gramercy Place, Hollywood, Calif. | 
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| A CURE FOR CRAMP 


. . . By HUGH WOODWORTH 


“IF ONLY I had 
more will power!” 
the aspiring writ- 
er groans. “If only 
I could apply my- 
self; if only I 
could sit down 
andwrite,and 
keep on writing— 
then maybe I 
would get some- 
where!” 

No one but the 
writer himself has 
any idea of the 
battles that rage 
in his conscious- 
ness. It is not merely that writing is difficult, 
nor—if he is a beginner—that first sales seem 
almost impossible to make; the real struggle is 
that which goes on in the writer’s mind between 
his own essential strengths and weaknesses. And 
this struggle is everlastingly continued, no mat- 
ter how many past sales there are to his credit. 

Stung by repeated failures to produce as he 
knows that he should, the writer rolls up his 
sleeves and tries again. He tries hard. He tries 
harder. When results, in the form of a shower 
of neatly-written pages, fail to appear, he con- 
demns himself for a weakling and girds his men- 
tal loins for a really grim attack on the strong- 
holds (and are they strong!) of his own inertia. 
But his fingers, instead of flying lightly over 
the keys, begin to oil the typewriter, or to drum 
absently on the table while he stares vacantly 

(and unproductively) into space. 

That paralyzing cramp! Is there a cure for 
it? Is there some way around or over the heart- 
breaking obstacle so many face? 


Hugh Woodworth 


Some of the sales which Mr. Woodworth 
made as a result of the system he outlines 
herewith were to New York Daily News, 
incouver Sunday F’rovince, People’s 
eekly, The Sentinal, and D, C. Thompson 
& Co. (Scotland publishers). He lives in 
British Columbia and, since graduating from 
the University of British Columbia, in 1919, 
has engaged in advertising, newspaper work, 
and teaching. 
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I think there is. At least, I found my own 
way of beating it, and it is a method that might 
help others. But before the cramp can be brok- 
en up it is necessary, to some degree, to under- 
stand it. 

Probably my own case was much more des- 
perate than the average. On the one hand I had 
a corrosive desire to write, to get to the point 
where I could make some money at it. It was 
an objective that, for various personal reasons, 
I felt I must reach, and reach as soon as human- 
ly possible. 

On the other hand should have been achieve- 
ment, or at least some progress towards it. My 
confession is this: With all my glowing ambi- 
tion to write, I averaged in output certainly not 
more than a hundred words a day, the product 
of a measly hour or two a week. 

There was no reason in the world why I 
shouldn’t have been writing two or three hours 
a day, every day. I had an excellent environment 
for writing, all the accessories, plenty of time. 
My friends, I am sure, thought I was crazy. I 
wanted to be a writer; I was obviously eager 
to write: yet I did nothing about it—or prac- 
tically nothing. 

I will claim one thing. Although I didn’t 
write, I did virtually everything down the writ- 
ing alley there was to do—except pound the 
typewriter. I read all available books on the 
subject. I corresponded with agents. I pondered 
writing problems by the hour. I made thousands 
of estimates of my own ability, conservatively 
discounted them, and finally decided that I had 
faculty enough to make one of the lower grades 
at least. But by one means and another (I am 
very resourceful) I avoided actual encounters 


with the typewriter as though it had a bad case 
of bubonic plague. 

And during all this time, which ran into 
months, I was really trying to do what 
I thought to be the necessary work. I resolved; 
I planned campaigns of endeavor; I made fresh 
starts; I began dozens of stories—and dropped 
them, cursing myself for weakness. I sweated, 
I groaned, I travailed—fruitlessly! 

In the end I found a solution, and it consisted 
simply of a new realization. 

I realized that my objective was wrong, and 
not only wrong but pernicious. I had been pro- 
ceeding on the totally false assumption that by 
trying hard enough a newcomer to the field 
could write successfully—from scratch. I start- 
ed every story with the intention of selling it. 
But my judgment, once something was written, 
cried, “That’s not nearly good enough! That’s 
terrible!” So I would tear the sheet out of the 
machine, and ponder dully, and the next time 
(days later) I would try harder—with the same 
result. 

Then sometimes I would carefully read repre- 
sentative pulps and slicks, trying to fathom 
their technique and understand what made the 
stories tick. Generally when I did this, black 
despair would settle on me, the gulf between my 
own attempts and the published stories yawned 
so horribly. 

In a nutshell, my egregious mistake was this: 
I had been trying to wrife (that is to say, I had 
been trying to write commercially) when in- 
stead, I should have been trying to learn to 
write, which is altogether another matter. The 
latter objective was definitely possible, and as I 
soon found, quite within my powers. The for- 
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“DAT’S LOUSY! ’'LL SHOW YOU HOW A 
MOIDER SHOULD BE COMMITTED!” 


The Author & Journalist 


mer goal was impossible and thus had been the 
mother of discouragement, despair, and horrible 
mental conflicts between the will and the sub- 
conscious. 

Which brings us for a moment to psychology. 

There is such a thing as “wishful thinking,” 
which consists of believing something you want 
to believe. For example, some people, when they 
buy a sweepstakes ticket, fully expect and be- 
lieve that they will win—when in reality the 
chances are thousands to one against winning. 

Wishful thinking is dangerous, for it leads to 
other errors. An extremely poor man holding a 
sweepstakes ticket and believing in its magic 
might squander his small savings, might refuse 
the offer of a position that would have solved, 
in a modest manner, his money difficulties. 

My mistaken attitude to the problem of writ- 
ing was the product of wishful thinking. Want- 
ing intensely to write successfully, I believed 
that I could, and almost at once. When the 
evidence indicated that I couldn’t, instead of 
abandoning my belief and facing reality, | 
blamed my own endeavors, preferring to believe 
that my attack on the problem had not been 
strong enough. I tried harder—with the results 
that I have mentioned. 

Now an interesting and very important thing 
is this: often the subconscious mind will refuse 
to be taken in by a delusion that the conscious 
mind embraces. Undoubtedly, through all my 
fruitless efforts, some remote part of my mind 
was perfectly aware of the fact that what I was 
blindly attempting was impossible. And that 
part of my mind, confronted by an obvious im- 
possibility, did the sensible thing. It flatly re- 
fused to try at all. 

Thus arose the hopeless conflict—between my 
conscious mind and will on the one side, and 
my subconscious on the other. As everyone 
knows, in such a conflict it is the subconscious 
that has the last word. “Will power,” try as it 
may, can get nowhere when the subconscious 
is skeptical of the possibilities. 

Puzzling the problem through to these con- 
clusions, I revised my attitude and method of 
attack. The gap between my present technique 
and successful technique, I now perceived, could 
no longer be ignored, nor could it be bridged 
by any one attempt, no matter how desperate. 

I remembered a story I had once heard. An 
alarmed professor caught sight of his very 
young son walking nonchalamtly along the 
outside hand-railing of a high bridge. The 
anguished father interrupted the exploit and 
delivered an extempore lecture on the rashness 
and danger of such foolhardiness, ““But Father,” 
pleaded the boy, “‘all I did was to put one foot 
ahead of another.” 

One foot ahead of another! What a majestic 
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simplicity of conception! It is the true key to 
all achievement. 

I revised my objective as follows: I decided 
to forget all about commercial writing and to 
avoid any serious comparison between my own 
technique and that of published things. I whole- 
heartedly accepted the idea that I couldn’t log- 
ically expect to write with such proficiency for 
months and months. “For the time being,” I 
decided, “I will simply write—in my own ad- 
mittedly poor manner. But I will write for ap- 
proximately two hours every day, and I will fin- 
ish everything I start, no matter how poor or 
wretched it is.” 

Compared to what I had been attempting, 
my new objective was child’s play. Without any 
noticeable effort I sat down at the typewriter 
regularly and pounded away by the hour. The 
product, of course, was trash, but what did I 
care? I could even grin inwardly at the rubbish 
I turned out, for I knew, beyond any doubt, 
that my plan must lead to slow but inevitable 
improvement. 

The new plan worked. It led me at once into 
good working habits—something that some 
writers never acquire. I learned to go to my desk 
regularly, and to write steadily and without re- 
vision—all because my mind was free of any 
concern as to what would come out of the ma- 
chine. For the same reason I finished every arti- 
cle or story J started. Instead of being disgusted 
and discouraged by poor writing I could afford 
to smile at it—and go on. 

There are other advantages to this method. 
A steady output gives one’s style a chance to 
develop. One acquires fluency, both of composi- 


HOW TO STOP WRITING? 


HIS being a magazine devoted to writers and the 

writing craft, it has possibly not occurred to its 
. editors that among the many readers may be an 
embattled despairing host of people like me who 
started out to become writers, flopped, and now want 
above everything else to stop writing, to quit, to forget 
it completely forever. We find that not so easy as it 
might appear to you fat, sleek, successful ones whose 
only problem is snatching a few moments a day from 
golf or polo to bat out a thousand words or so at 
fifteen cents each. 

When we first started we had plenty of trouble, of 
course, getting down to work; we budgeted our time; 
demanded of ourselves so many words pay day, hell or 
highwater; had our wives lock us in bare rooms con- 
taining only pencil, paper, desk, and chair; stuffed 
our “ears with cotton. . . Well, that was hard, but 
finally we got so it was habit and we wrote anyway. 
Volumes. None of it was published. Finally we 
went broke. 

Then what did we do? Stop writing and get a de- 
cent job and settle down? No, we've kept on writing 
and writing. We're heartily sick of it. We wish we 
could stop. But we can’t. We're on the town. Our 


tion and expression. But the big thing, of 
course, is the steady improvement in general 
technique, noticeable week by week—wonderful 
encouragement in a field where dejection and 
misgivings are the rule. 

As each story or article was finished I would 
spend some time going over it with a pencil, 
noting weak points and scoring out the hopeless 
places. Then I would consign it blithely to the 
waste basket, or, if it contained a few good 
ideas, file it away. 

Of course, I didn’t give up entirely some 
study of current fiction. But I examined it, not 
as a comparison for my own work, but in a 
casual, detached way, looking for tricks of ac- 
tion or dialogue that I could notice and assimi- 
late. 


Before I conclude this story I should make 
clear (if it is not clear already) that I am defi- 
nitely not one of those writers who have, as 
they say, “arrived.” It is just a year since I 
undertook seriously to do some writing. The 
change in attitude I have been speaking about 
took place five months ago. Before then I had 
sold nothing. Since that time I have received 
payment for fifteen stories and articles. They 
were sold mostly at low rates, it is true, but 
they were sold. I am not discouraged at seem- 
ingly slow progress, for I have not forgotten the 
lesson it took me seven months to learn—the 
realization that learning must inevitably pre- 
cede doing, that the first rung of a ladder is put 
there for a purpose, and that “putting one foot 
ahead of another” will take a man most of the 
places that he could wish to go. 


By RUSSELL DAVIS 


wives have left us. Our children are starved down 
till they are as anemic as our characters. Still it goes 
on. Don’t tell us—we've tried everything, from castor 
oil to hypnosis. What started as a vague desire for 
easy money and fame we gradually converted into a 
rigid discipline of our pencils and paper and brain, and 
it is now settled in us as an incurable vice. Put me 
naked in a cell and I would wear my fingernails down 
to the bones writing on the walls. It’s got me. Help! 
vv 

Life, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, which probably 
is entitled to the designation of the first picture maga- 
zine, although Look, of Des Moines, was a close 
second, has issued a statement to the effect that in- 
stead of losing $50,000 a week, as it did during 
1937, it expects to show a profit in 1938. Its figures 
show that more than ten million dollars of new 
capital has been invested in the periodical by the 
publishers, printers, and paper makers, and that this 
investment created new, regular jobs for more than 
2500 persons. The balanced budget for 1938, it is 
explained, is assured by the signing up of suff- 
cient advertising to cover all costs, with a margin to 
spare. 
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THE NEW PULP LOVE STORY 


. . . By CLYDE ROBERT BULLA 


BACK in 1932, 
one of the biggest 
names in the pulp 
love field outlined 
a model love story 
for the benefit of 
other writers. As 
I remember it, the 
synopsis ran some- 
thing like this: 

A homeless girl, 
exotic and inno- 


cent and dumb, 
/~. \ fainted near an 


artist’s studio. The 
artist took her un- 
der his wing and 
all went well until the villain came on the scene 
and tricked the heroine away from the artist. 
Meanwhile the villainess had been working on 
the hero in similar style. The two lovers were 
separated, amid tears and heart-throbs, then re- 
united for a fade-out when the villain and vil- 
lainess were exposed in all their perfidy. 

That was first-class stuff—five years ago. But 
would such a plot get by today? Maybe—if the 
writer were an old-timer with a following. The 
chances are, though, that it would come back 
with an editorial comment something like this: 

“Too much melodrama for us. Your heroine 
seems altogether too trusting and gullible, and 
your ‘heavies’ move like the stage villains of a 
past era.” 

Because the love pulp market is having its 
face lifted. It is going streamlined and modern, 
with a decided air of realism that wouldn’t be 
out of place in the pages of many a slick. Gone 
are the days when a kiss lasted for a half page, 
when the heroine clenched her hands till her 
knuckles showed white and was continually be- 
ing thrilled to every fiber of her being. 

Here on my work-table is a copy of Love 
Story, dated November 15, 1930. Let’s turn to 
the novelette, ‘The House on the Lake.” Here’s 
part of a big emotional scene: 


Clyde Robert Bulla 


Sheer panic seized hold of Patricia. She realized 
that she was alone in the house with this man who 
would not scruple to do anything. She knew that 
a peril worse than death confronted her, and that 
it would take all her courage and strength to com- 
bat it. She was already worn out with her long 
walk and the excitement she had gone through. 

“‘No—no,” she said. “If you will let me get my 


Mr. Bulla has sold fiction to All-Story, Mod- 
ern Love, Ten Story Love, Love Fiction 
Monthly, and Macfadden Publications. 


suit-case and go I will promise not to betray you.” 
“A woman’s promise!” he sneered. “What is it 
worth? What is the future to a desperate man like 
me ? 
Now, look at this bit from a 1937 Love Story 
yarn—“The Girl in the Ads” by Gertrude 
Schalk: 


She found her hands shaking and her gaze slight- 
ly misty, as if a wind had flung bits of salt spray 
into her face. Pete, at her elbow, growled acidly. 

‘How cute, how ducky, all that stuff!’ he jeered. 

Lennie looked through the swinging door into 
the dusk settling over the streets. She said thinly, 
“Yes, of course.’” Shadows blurred outside. “I— 
I must go.” 


Quite a difference, isn’t there? 

I don’t mean that in love pulp melodrama 
is out. Not at all. But you’ve got to camou- 
flage your melodramatic situations with good 
writing and natural-sounding dialogue. 

Consider, too, the trend toward humor. Nat- 
urally there are many plots that don’t lend 
themselves to levity, so don’t try to drag your 
funny stuff in by the ears—chances are it isn’t 
as funny as you think. But if you’re writing 
the light, whimsical type of love pulp material, 
don’t shy away from humor. A touch of it 
might give your story a life that will put it 
across. 

Here’s an example of what I mean, from a 
story of my own, published in the November 
Love Fiction Monthly: 

“Pardon me, but will you wait just a second 
and hold your chin half an inch higher?” 

Alice Norton stopped with an outraged gasp. That 
perfectly awful artist again! Every day for the past 
month he'd been lounging here in front of the 
hotel when she passed, scratching away on a square 
of white cardboard and begging her to “wait just 
a second.” 

She gave him one look, all ice and indignation. 
“If I can’t walk down this street without being 
annoyed—” 

“Hold it!” he broke in enthusiastically. “Your 
chin’s exactly right!’ 

Most of the stories I’ve sold lately are built 
around character conflict between the two lead- 
ing characters. When I plan a new yarn, I al- 
ways refer to my “conflict” list, to which I’m 
continually adding. Here’s the way it begins: 


1. Heroine is a gypsy, not content to stay 
long in one place; hero is settled and home-lov- 
ing. 

2. Heroine is a dancer of the ballet school, 
a lover of grace and beauty. She tries to team 
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up with the hero who is a clown by nature, un- 
consciously turning every dance into burlesque. 
(That conflict idea went into a novelette just 
accepted by Love Fiction Monthly.) 

3. Heroine works for a living and has a deep- 
seated loathing for the so-called idle rich; hero 
leads just the sort of existence she hates. (That 
meant another sale last month.) 

And the list runs on and on. Try making one 
of your own. You'll find it helpful, and you'll 
be more likely to develop salable plots from it 
than if you depend altogether on designing par- 
ents or a sloe-eyed villainess for your conflict. 
Please note the “altogether.” The villainess and 


By JAMES SKELTON 


PUNCTUATION 
would probably be 
regarded by most 
people as the last 
subjectinthe 
world into which 
to delve for ro- 
mance, but yet ro- 
mance is to be 
found here, too, 
peeping shyly 
forth, out of 
grub-eaten, musty 
old manuscripts, 
hidden on granite 
shelves in dim old 
monasteries all 


James Skelton 


over Europe and Asia. 

Punctuation dates back a long way. Although, 
indeed, as history goes it is fairly modern in- 
vention, and the world read a great deal before 
the simplest form of punctuation came into 
existence. No attempt to punctuate is apparent 
in the earlier manuscripts and inscriptions of the 
Greeks; and the early Latins, of course, didn’t 
need it, for in classical Latin the verb marks 
the end of a sentence, “que” does for the comma 
and “ita” for the colon, and questions are in- 
troduced with unmistakable words of inquiry, 
and the subjunctive is used for exclamation. But 
when Latin degenerated and meanings became 
ambiguous, the old scribes of Venice and Padua 
had to do something to separate the garbled 
words; so they called in to their aid some of 
the Greek points, which the wily Athenians and 
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scheming parent can often be used as contribut- 
ing factors to your main conflict. 

Another thing. Don’t be afraid of ruining 
your style by writing pulp love stories. There 
are plenty of writers today turning out slick 
love and pulp love with equal facility. 

With a dozen live markets in this field, there’s 
always a chance for the beginner with some- 
thing on the ball. Study the markets you want 
to make, observe the trends, watch the way the 
wind is blowing, and you'll find yourself head 
and shoulders above nine out of ten writers 
aiming at this large and friendly magazine 


group. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
PUNCTUATION 


Mr. Skelton is the manager of the Writers 
Helps Publishing Company of Toronto, 
Canada. 


others had in the meantime adopted or invented. 
The first of these points was probably the 
comma, which first appeared in the form of the 
Arabic numeral “7,” a mark which by degrees 
took on the form and size of our diagonal (/) 
. . . But we are getting a little ahead of our 
story. 

Of all the marks that we have, the period 
is undoubtedly the oldest, as it appears upon the 
oldest lettering in stone, a dot placed after each 
word to separate it from the next which fol- 
lows. Manuscript punctuation of this type dates 
back to about the year 364 B.C. 

It was in Alexandria, that magnificent seat 
of learning established by Alexander the Great, 
that punctuation first came into general use. 
The open space to the left of a line which indi- 
cates the beginning of a paragraph made its 
appearance on papyri in Alexander. This and 
others of the earliest signs were at first used in 
poetry only, to enable readers to comprehend 
the hidden meaning in the obsolete words and 
involved and difficult verses of the Omar Khay- 
yams of those days. Ages were yet to pass 
before any form of punctuation became general. 
With the invention of printing, about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, the hyphen and the 
colon and then at length the stroke or diagonal 
came into use. All down through the succeed- 
ing ages the art of printing had much to do 
with the painstaking elaboration of that system 
of punctuation which gradually evolved—a sys- 
tem which enabled English writers like Ruskin 
and Macauley to pile idea upon idea all in one 
sentence, and which we moderns worried over 
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in our youth and later years, and which few of 
us if the truth were told ever really mastered. 

Aldus Manutius, a Venetian printer who lived 
in the 16th century, is credited with introduc- 
ing the Greek punctuation and using it with 
some semblance of consistency. Changes fol- 
lowed changes in the style and in the practice 
of punctuation. By and by the Greek period, 
used at first to mark subordinate parts of the 
sentence, settled down to being the full-stop; 
the colon found its place as the sort of jumping- 
off where there is a group of subordinate kindred 
thoughts to follow; the semicolon; which is the 
Greek question mark, became a sort of Master 
comma, and the stroke or diagonal shrank to 
our present-day wriggly-looking comma. 

It is in the evolution of the exclamation mark, 
the question sign, and the comma, more particu- 
larly, that we find that lurking romance referred 
to above. A writer in The Bookman some years 
back allowed his clever pen to dally a little with 
this subject, and we are taking the liberty here 
to draw somewhat upon his remarks. 

Says he: “Turned upside down, the Greek 
question mark, our semicolon, suggested our 
question mark. One guesses that the printers, 
finding that the inverted semicolon broke the 
alignment of the type, substituted an upright 
comma over the period and so created the ques- 
tion mark.” There are others who believe that 
the early manuscript writers put a small Roman 
capital Q (for “question’”’) over the period, and 
then learned to make the Q in a single stroke. 

Today the Spanish when writing use the 
question mark inverted at the beginning of a 
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sentence and upright at the end. Printers in the 
early days found that the Greek question mark 
when used in the Spanish way made useful quo- 
tation marks. The origin of our English quotes 
seems likely to be the German use of parallel 
pairs of marks like enlongated accents. Our 
quotes are really apostrophes. 

The Greek question mark, our semicolon in- 
verted, is also looked upon by some authorities 
as the embryo exclamation point, although the 
early appearance of a V-shaped check mark over 
periods would seem to indicate that the excla- 
mation mark is merely an accented period. There 
is another version as to the origin of the excla- 
mation point—that this mark is the exclama- 
tion Oh! or O!, later on written as an accented 
O, of which the period is now the vestigial 
letter. 

“There is”—as observes the writer above re- 
ferred to—‘no telling all that printers have 
done to language through punctuation or other- 
wise,” and he goes on to speculate on how the 
“ye” which labels the like of antiqued coffee 
shops was once a printer’s device for plain t-h-e. 
“Some printer,” he says, “with a Teuton leaning 
probably regarded ‘th’ inadequate to represent 
the sound we make with the tongue between 
teeth. So he used the Greek letter for that 
sound; and running out of the Greek letter, 
used the nearest thing to it, our ‘y.’ So there 
is no reason for pronouncing the ‘ye’ in ‘ye’ 
as in ‘yes.’ Those who say ‘thou’ for ‘you’ 
are probably right after all.” 

This is pretty much all speculation, of course. 
But it is sort of interesting. 


THOUGHTS ON THE TRIOLET 


By PEARL LOGAN WOODBRIDGE 


Recipe 
The Triolet has eight short lines; 
Rhymes it boasts but two; 
Fit your theme to these confines— 
The Triolet has eight short lines 
Written in the French designs 
With grace and wit in view. 
The Triolet has eight short lines— 
Rhymes it boasts but two! 


The Prisoner 
A prisoner is the Triolet 
Yet she is very gay; 
Though she be a coy coquette,; 
A prisoner is the Triolet! 
Dance she may, and pirouette— 
Eight lines bar her way! 
A prisoner is the Triole-— 
Yet she is very gay! 


Triolets Were Meant To Dance! 


Triolets were meant to dance, 
Dip and whirl and sway! 
To catch attention at a glance 
Triolets were meant to dance! 
Eight steps forward they advance, 
Bow and run away— 
Triolets were meant to dance, 


Dip—and whirl—and sway! 
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By One Who Does 


other houses down the street; it was plain 

that he was trying to sell something to the 
housewives of the neighborhood. But,- while 
there are rather attractive little homes on both 
sides of the street where I live, I noticed that he 
never crossed over; he merely worked the houses 
on one side. 

He finally reached me, and I bought one of 
his little gadgets. He thanked me and left, to 
continue ringing doorbells on down the street. 
I watched him out of sight, but he did not once 
cross over. 

I began to wonder. Why? He had a worth- 
while little product, but how many sales did 
he lose by not working both sides of the street? 
Of course no one will ever know, but the inci- 
dnt led me also to wonder about writers. 

How many possible sales do you lose by not 
even attempting to sell your literary products 
on both sides of the Atlantic? 

You are, of course, aware that you can, under 
certain circumstances, both ethically and legally 
offer the same verse, joke, play, article, essay, 
short-story, novelette, or book to both Ameri- 
can and British publishers at the same time; or, 
under similar circumstances, later offer to the 
one something which has previously been sold 
to the other. 

A literary composition may be likened to a 
pie which can be, and usually is, cut into a 
number of slices for final consumption. The 
crux of this whole matter lies in your manner 
of originally disposing of that literary composi- 
tion which is your pie; whether you sell it “by 
the pie” or “by the slice.” 

The slices of a pie may logically be compared 
to the various “Rights” in and to your literary 
property. 

Before publication and copyright, your rights 
to your literary property are protected by the 
same laws which protect you in the ownership 
of your typewriter or any other type of personal 
property. After sale and publication, however, 
the situation becomes altered. 

There is a very simple rule concerning the 
disposition of literary rights. The rule is this: 
In the absence of any definite agreement to the 
contrary, the unrestricted offer of a literary 
composition to and the purchase, publication, 
and copyright of that composition by and in 
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WORK BOTH SIDES 
OF THE STREET 


The author of this article, who prefers to be 
anonymous, is a lawyer by profession, a 
writer on the side who has sold in America 
and abroad. 


the name of the purchaser vests in that pur- 
chaser all rights pertaining thereto. In other 
words, you irrevocably sell all rights which you 
do not, by express agreement, specifically retain. 

Under the usual circumstances, by failing ex- 
pressly to reserve any specific rights whatever, 
the author will be deemed to have parted with 
all rights—to have sold his pie “by the pie.” 
Having thus parted with all rights, he cannot 
legally offer any of the various rights (slices) 
to any other publisher, in America or elsewhere. 

Publishers will sometimes, after publication 
and copyright in their names, execute a release 
covering all except the rights which they have 
already used, but if they refuse there is nothing 
to be done about it in the absence of any prior 
agreement calling fur the release of those other 
rights. 

When possible, therefore, it is advisable to sell 
your pie “by the slice”—that is, to dispose of 
certain rights, yet retain those which can be 
offered to other markets. 


The most effective method of doing this is to 
take copyright (upon publication, of course) 
in your own name. This must be arranged and 
fully understood at the time the composition i 
accepted by the publisher; certainly before pay 
ment and before publication. In the case of an 
article or a story or anything you deem import- 
ant enough to warrant this procedure, to do so 
requires only that a single printed line like this, 
“Copyright (date) by (author),” appear either 
near the top or the bottom of the first page of 
the composition itself when published. Yet, as 
a rule, the editor or publisher is likely to be re- 
luctant to agree to this arrangement, and unless 
you are well fortified by name and reputation 
you cannot do much about it. 

In this event the publisher may be induced 
during preliminary negotiations to agree to re- 
lease after publication all rights except those 
actually required; to release, for example, all 
except First Serial Rights. In this event, follow 
up and see that you get a properly executed re- 
lease—one specifying exactly what rights the 
publisher has purchased and exactly what rights 
he is releasing. And, to protect you in any con- 
tingency, the instrument may need to be re- 
corded in the county in which it was executed. 

If you intend to make the stipulation that 


“BE SURE TO SEND THIS MANUSCRIPT TO 
SNOOPY TALES. WE NEED A PINK REJEC- 
TION SLIP TO FINISH OUT THAT CORNER.” 


only First Serial Rights are to be purchased, it 
is advisable to type at the head of your manu- 
script, when submitting it in the United States, 
these words: 


FIRST AMERICAN SERIAL RIGHTS ONLY 
ALL OTHER RIGHTS RESERVED 


Keep a carbon copy of the manuscript; keep 
it permanently, even after the composition has 
appeared in print. It may later be useful in many 
ways, particularly if the question ever arises as 
to just what rights were disposed of to whom. 
If the editor does not wish to accept this restric- 
tion he will probably say so and you can then 
yield a point if you feel that the sale justifies it. 


You may or may not write a letter to attach 
to the manuscript, calling attention to this pro- 
vision; under the circumstances it is not really 
necessary. But when the check comes in pay- 
ment, see that it does not bear the notation 
“Payment For All Rights.” If it does, send it 
back and adjust the matter by courteous cor- 
respondence. 

Under the circumstances as outlined you have 
cut and sold only one slice from your American 
pie; First American Serial Rights. You still have 
remaining the American Motion-picture Rights, 
Book Rights, Dramatic Rights and so on, which 
may or may not some day prove of value. They 
may never prove so, but you are playing safe; 
you own them if for any reason they do. 

Now, strange is it may seem, you also have 
an entire British pie (it’s really the same pic) 
available. 

Re-type an original copy, either word-for- 
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word or making any changes you like, and head 
it with the same type of reservation that you 
did in case of the American rights. 


FIRST BRITISH SERIAL RIGHTS ONLY 
ALL OTHER RIGHTS RESERVED 


In offering a manuscript to British publishers 
the procedure is the same as that I have already 
outlined. 

I have been selling to British publications for 
several years, and the questions most frequently 
asked me are, “What chance have I of selling 
them?” and “Do they discriminate against 
American writers?” These are really one ques- 
tion, and can be answered as one. 

If you can sell to American publications you 
can sell to British, for they do not discriminate 
against American writers. After all, “the story’s 
the thing,” and neither nationality nor sex 
means anything to them if you have what they 
want. 

Postage to England is 5 cents for the first 
ounce and 3 cents for each additional ounce or 
fraction thereof. United States postage stamps 
are used in mailing from here, but if you desire 
your manuscript returned if it proves unaccept- 
able you must of course make provision for its 
return. United States postage stamps cannot be 
used for this purpose. 

The most practical thing to do is to secure 
from any large postoffice what are called “‘In- 
ternational Reply Coupons.” These cost 9 cents 
each, and in several languages say: “This cou- 
pon is exchangeable in any country of the (Pos- 
tal) Union for a postage stamp or stamps rep- 
resenting the amount of the postage on a sin- 
gle-rate ordinary letter addressed (from that 
country) to a foreign country.” Attach one 
for each ounce or fraction thereof to your self- 
addressed return envelope. 

Most British publications, even many of the 
best, pay for material upon or shortly after pub- 


lication. Their rates, as a rule, are considerably . 


less than what the corresponding type of Ameri- 
can periodicals are accustomed to paying for 
the same grade of material. 

Some who have considered attempting British 
markets have been disturbed by the differences 
in spelling and the variation in the names of 
various things. While there are a number of dis- 
tinctive differences between American and Eng- 
lish spellings (the English are particularly gen- 
erous in the use of the letters “u” and ‘“‘m’”), 
and in the names of various common things and 
objects (such as “lift” for elevator, “tube” for 
subway, and “cheque” for check) and they also 
have their own peculiar idioms, do not worry 
about this; “the story’s the thing.” English edi- 
tors are familiar with “Americanisms,” and if 
what you offer appeals to them they will buy it 
and make necessary corrections. 
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British publications are as distinctive in tone 
and in style as are American, so do not forget 
that time-honored injunction to secure and 
study at least one recent issue of the publication 
to which you expect to submit. Frequently they 
will be glad to send you a specimen copy if you 
explain your purpose and enclose an Interna- 
tional Reply Coupon or money order. 

If you decide to “work the other side of the 
street,” here are the names and addresses of some 
excellent people who live over there, together 
with an indication of what they are anxious to 


buy if you have it to sell them. 


HANDY MARKET LIST OF 
BRITISH PERIODICALS 


This representative list of markets has been compiled from 
authoritative sources and all publications are deemed to be re- 
liable, yet it is apparent that the author cannot accept respon- 
sibility for any possible dereliction on the part of any publi- 
cation listed therein. The name of each editor is given where 
known, and the abbreviations (M), (W), (D) mean Monthly, 
Weekly or Daily publication. Figures refer to number of words 
preferred. Allow at least 45 days for a report. 

Rates are given in British terms. While the rate of exchange 
fluctuates slightly, at United States banks a shilling (1s.) will 
usually be worth about 23 cents. 20s. make one pound (£1). 
The £ is worth $4.60. A Guinea (Gn.) is a golden coin 
no longer in circulation but the term is used as a measure of 
value, being £1-1s-0d—about $4.83. The English penny, plural 
‘‘nence’’ (d.) is one-twelfth of a shilling, about 2 cents in Uni- 
ted States money. 


Answers, Fleetway House, Farrington St., London, E. C. 4. 
(W) Unusual, vividly-written articles 300- 1400; authentic real- 
life stories, same lengths. Dramatic, human-interest serials, 
50,000, average of 5000 each installment. Short-stories, 2000. 
Payment on publication at average of 1 Gn. per thousand words. 


Argosy, The, Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 4. (W) 
Clarence Winchester, editor. Mainly reprint fiction of high 
quality and buys only an occasional new story. Payment varies, 
hut minimum is 1 Gn. per thousand words. Long and short 
verse of outstanding quality; minimum rate, half a Gn. 

Armchair Science, 8 Waterloo Pl., London, S. W. 1. (M) 
Prof. A. M. Low, editor. Popular ‘scientific articles, 200-400 
and 1000-1500. Stress scientific aspect of everyday affairs but 
avoid or carefully explain all technical terms. Photographs and 
line drawings. Payment on publication and by arrangement. 


Aryan Path, The, 17 Great Cumberland Place, London, W. 1. 
(M) Articles 1000-2000, on philosophy, mysticism, comparative 
religion, psychical research, universal brotherhood, sociology, 
and Theosophy. Payment on acceptance and by arrangement. 
Requires First Serial Rights in both Great Britain, India, and 
America. 

Austin Magazine, The, Imperial House, Cheltenham, England. 
(M) H. Berseford Stevens, editor. Short-stories up to 1500, 
appealing to educated people; humor without silliness, romance 
without sloppiness; motorng interests only incidental. Articles 
1200-1500 dealing with such subjects as recreation, hobbies and 
remarkable or unusual auto touring experiences in any part of 
the world; should be accompanied by good photographs. Pay- 
ment on publication at minimum of 1 Gn. per thousand words; 
extra payment for pictures used. Requires First British Seriai 

Baptist Times, The, 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1. 
(W) gr ost Carlile, editor. Short-stories 1000; articles 700- 
1000 on literary, historical or religious subjects. Fair pay- 
ment by arrangement. Additional payment for photographs and 
drawings. Typical Sunday-school paper, appealing to all ages. 

Betty’s Paper, 200 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W. C. 2. (W) 
Long, complete stories 6000-8000, dealing with all matters of 
feminine interest. Serials 60,000-70,000, about 10,000 to each 
installment. Appeals to 16 to 25-year-old ‘‘middle-class’’ girls 
and young women. Material which has already appeared in book 
form is often used. Payment on publication at minimum of 1 
Gn. per thousand words. 

Birmingham Weekly Post, 1 Cannon St., Birmingham, Eng- 
land, (Ww), Harold J. Black, editor. Romantic or humorous short- 
stories 3500. Articles 750-1500, on matters of topical interest. No 
historical, topographical or travel subjects. Payment on publi- 
cation at 1 Gn. per column of 750 words. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 37 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4. 
(M) G. W. Blackwood, editor. Articles 1500-3000, on travel, 
literature or biography. Short-stories of high literary standard, 
all types, 3000-15,000. Payment by arrangement on publication. 

Blue Peter, The, 123 Queen Victoria St., ann S.., 
(M) Short-stories of sea or adventure, 1500. Descriptive 
articles on the sea and travel -4000. trades accompanied 
hy good photographs have best chance of acceptance; additional 
payment for photos. Verse of high standard dealing with the 
sea, travel, and general outdoor subjects. Payment for fiction 
and articles, 1 Gn. per thousand words, first of the month 
following publication. Verse varies according to quality and 
length. Requires First British Serial Rights. 
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Boy’s Magazine, . 3 Wigmore St., London, W. 1. (M) 
Clarence H. M. Foster, editor. Articles 500-800 on sports and 
matters of topical interest to boys 12-20 years of age; must 
be illustrated (where desirable) with photos or drawings. Mag- 
azine is primarily religious, and secular articles should be in 
keeping with general tone. Payment on publication at 1 Gn. 
per thousand words, photos, etc., at regular space-rates. 

Boy’s Own Paper, 4 Bouverie St., London, E. C. 4. (M) 
Short-stories 3000-4000, general teen-age style. Serials usually 
commissioned. Articles 1000-2000 on thrilling travel, fascinating 
subjects, hobbies, etc. Brief humorous verse; illustrations, line 
and wash drawings, and photos. Payment at end of quarter in 
which published, at 1 Gn. per thousand words; photos and draw- 
ings extra. 

Britannia and Eve, c/o Illustrated House, 32 St. Bride St., 
London, E. C. 4. (W) Sophisticated and satirical short- stories 
up to 2000; occasional topical articles of same general type and 
length. Modern joke drawings in black-and-white. Payment 
slightly less than 1 Gn. per thousand words; sometimes more. 


Catholic Fireside, The, c/o The Field House, Breams Bldg., 
London, E. C. 4. (W) Leslie J. Sullivan, editor. Short-stories 
1500-2500; humorous, mystery, romance, and Catholic religious 
interest. Serials of Catholic interest, 40,000-60,000 words. Arti- 
cles 1000-1500 on travel, history, folklore (Cath.) and any gen- 
eral subject of likely interest to Catholics. Should be accom- 
panied by illustrations (photos or drawings) where advisable. 
Work which has already appeared in book form acceptable. 
Payment by arrangement and on publication. 

Chamber’s Journal, 11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
(M) J. Liddel Geddie, editor. Short-stories 2000-10,000; serials 
60,000-80,000; articles 2000-4000. Fiction of high type; articles 
on any subject likely to interest general reading public—liter- 
ature, history, industry, science (not technical), sport, nature, 
travel, etc. No controversial topics. Payment on publication; 
for fiction averages 2 Gns. per thousand words; about 1 Gn. 
per thousand for articles. Uses good verse of all types; pay- 
ment about 1 Gn. per poem, depending upon length and quality. 

Christian Herald, The, 6 Tudor St., London, E. C. 4. (W) 
Rev. Percy W. Hicks, editor. Short-stories 2500, love or dom- 
estic, England or abroad, clean and with Christian atmosphere. 
Serials of same tone, 50,000. Payment based on merit, on pub- 
lication. Work which has already appeared in book form is 
often used. 

Cornhill Magazine, The, 50 Albemarle St., London, W. 1. 
(M) Lord Gorell, editor. General fiction, serials, and articles of 
same general type as Chamber’s Journal, yet there is a subtle 
difference. Literature, travel, history, science, social; verse. 
New writers welcome. Payment is good, and on publication. 


Daily Express, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. (D) A. Chris- 
tiansen, editor. Short-stories, all types, up to 3000; serials, all 
types, 30,000-60,000. Payment after publication at minimum 
rate of 5 Gns. per story, often more. Payment for serials varies 
according to opinion of editor, but. is good. Articles 1200-1 500 
on topical and informative subjects. Payment varies, but is 
good, 

Daily Herald, 12 Wilson St., Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 
(D) W._H. Stevenson, editor. Well-plotted short-stories, 2000 
or less, highly dramatic, and may range from mystery to dom- 
estic interests; surprise endings preferable. Minimum rate for 
short-stories, 5 Gns. Serials 75,000-80,000, for which payment 
varies, but is good. Articles, 1200, on any matter of topical in- 
Stee payment at minimum of 5 Gns. All payment on pub- 
ication. 

Detective Weekly, The, Fleetway House,, Farringdon St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. (W) Long, complete stories, mystery, adventure, 
and detective, local and foreign; may run as long as 25,000. 
True crime articles, 3000-5000, well illustrated with photos. 
Payment on publication at 1 Gn. per thousand words; pictures 
extra, 

Everybody’s Weekly, 114 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. (W) 
Trevor Henley, editor. Thrilling, dramatic, glamorous love, with 
surprise endings; not over 3000. Short anecdotal paragraphs on 
stage, film, or other celebrities, for_ which payment varies. 
Payment for fiction at minimum of 3 Gns. per thousand words, 
on publication. 


Everywoman’s, 19 Farringdon St., London, E. C. 4. (M) 
Mrs. "Peart Ashton, editor. Sophisticated short-stories 3500-4000; 
domestic, adventure, or psychological (nothing morbid) Articles 
close to 1000 on controversial subjects of interest to women. 
Little verse. Payment on publication at minimum of 3 Gns. 
per thousand words. 


Family Star, The, Thompson House, 12 Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. (W) Glamorous short-stories of every type, 3000- 
4500; long complete stories of same general type approximat- 
ing io, 000. Payment on publication at 1 Gn. per thousand words. 


a Magazine, The, Southampton St., Strand, London, W. 
( M) H. W. Leggett, editor. Short-stories 2000- 8000; good 
cutee and plotting necessary; any type except dom- 
estic and straight adventure. Verse, 4-24 lines, light hut not 
trivial, Payment on acceptance and by arrangement. Verse av- 
erages Is. per line. Material which has already appeared in book 
form is often used. First British Serial Rights. 

Happy Magazine, The, 8 Southampton St., Strand, London, 
W. C. 2. (M) Herbert Shaw, editor. Short-stories 2000-4000 of 
light mystery, glamour and adventure. Light, humorous articles 
and features. Appeals to girls from 15-25 years of age. Good 
payment on acceptance. 

Home Notes, 18 Henrietta St., Strand, London, W. C. 2. (W) 
Cecil H. Mattingly, editor. Short-stories 3000-4000, dramatic 
hut not sensational, to interest the business girl and young 
wife; modern in outlook and treatment. Articles 300-1000 on 
any subject of interest to modern girl—light psychology, inter- 
views, sports, fashions, beauty, home-furnishing, etc. Payment 
on ee ranges from minimum of 2 Gns. per thousand 
words, 

Ideas and Town Talk, 200 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W. C. 
(W) Dramatic, sophisticated love stories 1500; dramatic, up- to: 
date articles 500-1500. Payment on publication at 1 Gn. per 
thousand words. 

John O’London’s Weekly, 8 Southampton St., Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. (W) Frank Whitaker, editor. Short-stories 2500- 
3000, of rather high literary standard. Literary and topical arti- 
cles 1200; verse. Payment usually on acceptance, at 3 Gns. per 
thousand words. 
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Lady’s Companion, The, 8 Southampton St., Strand, London, 
W. C. 2. (W) Miss E. W. Jennings, editor. Short-stories 3000- 
4000 of domestic interest, with strong plot. No articles except 
on mothercraft, and these are preferred in series. Payment on 
acceptance, from 1 Gn. per thousand words. 

London Opinion, 8 Southampton St., Strand, London, W. C. 2. 
(M) Reeves Shaw, editor. Humorous stories from 500-1000; 
bright, crisp articles and amusing sketches of not more than 
1000; jokes and humorous verse of all kinds. Good: payment 
on acceptance. 

Miss Modern, 18 Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. (M) Phyl- 
lis C. Mannin, editor. Short-stories 5000-6000; glamorous love 
interest, strongly plotted and with many dramatic situations. 
Articles 500-1000 on love, marriage, beauty, dress, sport, etc 
Appeals to modern young wor king girls. Payment on acceptance, 
at minimum of 2 Gns. per thousand words. 

M Woman, The, 18 Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. 
(M) Sybil Chaloner, editor. Short-stories 2000-6000; well writ- 
ten and non-mechanical in plot; love, domestic, or any dra- 
matic human situations. Serials 15,000-30,000, with tensely dra- 
matic ‘“‘curtains’’ (installment endings) every 5000 words, Arti- 
cles 1000, on subjects of wide genral interest to women or men. 
Tone is distinctly modern, eee not sensational. Payment for 
fiction at minimum of 2 Gns. per thousand words; for articles 
varies from 2-10 Gns. “Usually made on acceptance. 

_Nash’s Pall Mall Magazine, 28 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 

W. 1. (M) Richard L. Mealand, editor. Short-stories 2000- 
6000 ; no standardized type, .but must be of wide appeal and 
high quality. Uses serials onfy by established writers, but buys 
a number of novelettes of 15,000-20,000 from free- lances. Au- 
thoritative articles 1000-3000, on all subjects, should be pro- 
vocative and topical. Verse 8-24 lines, emotional but not 
“*gushy.”’ Payment usually made between acceptance and pub- 
lication; minimum rate for a story is 15 Gns.; serials 75-250 
is., articles 15 Gns., verse 2 Gns. 

Oracle, The, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E. C. 
4. (W) Complete stories 4000-10,000, homely and human, with 
strong emotional interest. Middle-class appeal; emphasis on the 
sentimental love-story. Payment on publication at about 1 Gn. 
per thousand words. 

Passing Tt The, Oldham’s Press, 93 Long Acre, London, 

c. (W) W. A. Williamson, editor. Well-plotted and 
well- written short-stories of all types, 1500-5000; love interest 
not essential. Serials 20,000-80,000, sensational plots and plenty 
of dramatic action (but don’t overdo it). General-interest and 
informative articles based on news rather than views 1000-2500. 
Payment on publication at 2 Gns. per thousand for fiction and 
3 Gns. for articles. 


The Old Editor 


THE HEAD-ACHE LIST 


The other day I sat in a young editor's office. 
Presently his secretary came in and told him that 
a certain author was outside with a manuscript. 
The editor frowned. ‘Tell him I am tied up all day. 
If he wants to leave his story. advise him we'll 
give it usual consideration. That author is on my 
head-ache list.” 

“Head-ache list!” I said when the secretary had 
left. ‘‘What'’s that? I didn’t have anything like 
that in my day.” 

“Well—we've got one here,” answered the 
young editor. “And there are about a dozen well 
known authors on it too.” 

“Explain, please,” was all I could say. 

And he did. Here are his own words: “These 
authors are the chronic head-achers. They always 
want immediate checks. They come in with a 
story at three o'clock and expect a check at five. 
Or if they live out of town, they telegraph the day 
we receive the story and tell me they need money 
—the kid is ill, the wife in hospital, mother dying 
—any excuse to rush a check. Or they may want 
an advance to pay their rent or some other senti- 
mental reason. They wait until they are down to 
their last dollar—then rush off a story and expect 
us to drop everything just to take care of their 
troubles. And it’s always the same ones. Good 
writers—yes—but more head-aches than they are 
worth. From now on they will either take usual 
consideration, or submit their stories elsewhere. 
Twenty-four hour checks are a thing of the past. 
A good author should be considerate—not selfish.” 

That last line is a mouth-full. Are YOU on any 
editor's head-ache list? An author who fails to be 
considerate of an editor, is undermining his own 
future. Do unto editors as you would have editors 
do unto you. 


The Old Editor. 


The Author & Journalist 


Pearson's Magazine (also Pearson’s Weekly), Tower House, 
Southampton St., Strand, London, W. C. 2. (M) John Reed 
Wade, editor. Short-stories 1000-6000; humorous, adventure, 
mystery and love, preferably English settling. Articles 1000- 
4000, dealing with biography (chiefly English), science, “‘in 
fact, anything that looks ahead caeet of to the past.”’ Pay- 
ment on acceptance at minimum of 3 Gns. per thousand words. 
Verse 8-24 lines, with human themes, rate, about 15s. per 
poem. 

People’s Friend, The, 186 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. (W) 
A popular magazine of general household type. Short-stories 
{000-3500 words; sketches and articles on topical and domestic 
matters, 750-1500. Humorous articles 1000-1 Good payment 
on publication. 

Punch, 10 Bouverie St., London, E. C. 4. (W) E. V. Knox, 
editor. Humorous articles and sketches—wit rather than broad 
humor. Short verse and jokes of same type. Payment on pub- 
lication varies according to opinion of editor, but is good. 


Secrets, 186 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. (W) Complete stories 
3000. Strong dramatic and love interest, to appeal to middle- 
class working girl. Longer stories 7000-10,000, and serials to 
50,000, with 5-10,000 words in each installment. Good payment 
on acceptance. 

Spectator, The, 99 Gower St., London, W. C. 1. (W) H. Wil- 
son Harris, editor. Short-stories of every type, high quality, 
not more than 2000, preferably 1500. General political and lit- 
erary articles of wide appeal up to 1200. Verse to 100 lines, of 
highest quality. Payment on publication; fiction from 4 Gns. 
per thousand upward, articles by arrangement, and verse from 
1 Gn. per poem. 

Storyteller, The, Tallis House, Tallis St., London, E. C. 4. 
(M) Clarence Winchester, editor. Short-stories 1500-10,000; 
strougly plotted, good characterization, and of wide appeal. 
Does not use romantic fiction of the women’s type magazine. 
Uses quite a number of 2500-word stories of the O. Henry type. 
Articles on travel, adventure, or anything of broad interest, but 
nothing controversial. Articles must be illustrated where ad- 
visable. Jokes and humor to 1000; cartoons of the best type. 
cagenent on publication, varies at editor’s discretion, but is 
good. 

Strand Magazine, 8 Southampton St., Strand, London, W. C. 
2. (M) Reeves Shaw, editor. Strongly-plotted, high-type (not 
highbrow) stories of every description, preferably 4000-5000. 
Articles of every type except controversial, 2500-4000. Good 
payment on acceptance. 

Sunday Express, The, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. (W) J. R. 
Gordon, editor. Short-stories of adventure and romance, 1500- 
2000; serials up to 30,000. Articles 1500-2000. Prefers stories 
of successful lives which will appeal to young men and women, 
and articles dealing with outstanding achievements in any field. 
Work which has previously appeared in book form frequently 
used. Good payment on publication. 

Sunday Stories, Fleetway House, Faringdon St., London, E. 
C. 4. (W) E. F. Janes, editor. Romantic stories of homely at- 
mosphere, 12,000-14,000; serials of same type up to 75,000. 
Articles 500, on matters of general feminine interest; verse of 
simple, sweet type, 12-16 lines. Payment on publication, aver- 
ages 1 Gn. per thousand words for fiction. 


Tatler, The, 32 St. Bride St., London, E. C. 4. (W) E. Hus- 
kinson, editor. Short-stories of high type, mystery, adventure 
and romance, 1500-2000. Articles on big-game shooting, racing, 
etc. Payment on publication and varies, but is good. 

Thriller, The, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E. 
C. 4. (W) Stories, preferably 25,000, of thriller and mystery 
type, with strong plot, fast action, and generally dramatic 
treatment. Good payment on publication. 


Twenty-Story Magazine, Oldham’s Press, 93 Long Acre, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. (M) E. C. Wray, editor. Short-stories 1200-7000, 
strongly plotted and plenty of action; of every type, with wide 
human appeal, not necessarily happy ending. Good payment on 
publication. 


Weekly Welcome, The, Thompson House, 12 Fetter Lane, 
London, E. C. 4. (W) Short-stories 3000-4000, domestic, roman- 
tic, and general-interest; serials 35,000-70,000, in installments 
of 5000-7000. Articles 1000, on matters of general feminine inter- 
est. F isstamiomee on acceptance, averages 1 Gn. per thousand 
words, 

Wide World Magazine, The, 8 Pouempion St., Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. (M) A. H. V. Pitt-Kethley, editor. True, fac- 
tual stories and articles 2000-5000, on travel, adventure, explor- 
ation and sport. Serials of the same type, 15,000-20,000. Illus- 
trated articles 2000-4000, on travel, exploration, manners and 
customs. Payment on publication and by arrangement. 


Windsor Magazine, The, Warwick House, Salisbury Square, 
London, E. C. 4. (M) Harry Golding, editor. Short-stories 2000- 
8000, preferably under 6000. Adventure, detective, mystery, 
love (not too sentimental); good element of humor preferred. 
Serials rarely used. Articles 1500-3000, on any subject of gen- 
eral interest; illustrated where advisable. Verse 8-50 lines on 
any subject in keeping with general tone of publication. Pay- 
ment on acceptance and varies, but is always good. 


Woman and Home, Amalgamated Press, yes House, Far- 
ringdon St., Pee gy E. C. 4. (M) Miss Seay editor. 
Romantic stories with strong love interest, Re 7000; serials 
70,000-80,000, of the same general type. Articles dealing with 
practical needlework, cookery, arts and crafts. Verse, 3-6 verses, 
simple and charming, concerning every-day things. Good pay- 
ment on publication and by arrangement. 


Woman’s Magazine, The, 4 Bouverie St., London, E. C. 4. 
(M) May Marshall, editor. Short-stories 1 ; wholesome, 
happy, and of domestic type; love stories (no sex), gay little 
romances; clever character sketches with a touch of humor. 
Serials 60,000- 70,000, of same general type as stories. Articles 
1000-2000, on travel, domestic subjects, needlework, children, etc. 
’oems, 3-4 verses, spiritual and devotional in tone. Fair pay- 
ment is made quarterly, after publication. 


Woman’s Sphere, 18 Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. (M) 


Well-written, rather sophisticated stories 3000-6000, of any 
type likely to be interesting to women. Dramatic, three-part 
serials of 15,000-24,000. Articles, 1000-2000; controversial ani 
general home subjects, careers and sports (feminine). Payment 
for fiction from 3 Gns. up, per thousand words; other material 
in proportion; usually on acceptance. 
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THE “COMIC” MAGAZINES AND THEIR 


REQUIREMENTS 


O the ‘comic’ magazines, appearing in such 

numbers on the newsstands, offer a market for 

literary or art offerings? To a very limited 
extent, some of them do. They are made up largely 
of full-page comic strips, featuring the favorite char- 
acters of the Sunday newspaper comic sections, and 
are issued principally to furnish additional outlets for 
such syndicate material. 

Several of them: express themselves as willing to 
consider suggestions and submitted cartoon strips, 
though offering little hope for acceptance. The ap- 
peal is to juvenile readers, and a couple of pages 
usually are devoted to a brief installment of a juvenile 
adventure yarn. While most of the editors apparently 
prefer to obtain these serials from regular writers with 
whom they are in touch, there is a possibility of 
breaking in with just the right kind of a story sub- 
mitted at the opportune moment. Rates paid are 
subject to arrangement. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
recently submitted a questionnaire to the publishers 
in this field, and presents herewith a summary of the 
information thus obtained. 


Tip Top Comics Magazine, and Comics on Parade, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, are issued by the United 
Features Syndicate. They are made up of the stand- 
ard United Features Syndicate favorites, “The Cap- 
tain and the Kids,” “Hawkshaw the Detective,” ‘Jim 
Hardy,” “L'il Abner,” etc., and contain also a juve- 
nile serial and some jokes. L. S. Gleason, advertising 
manager, writes: ‘All our material practically is syn- 
dicated material from our own syndicate. While we 
do not invite contributions, we are always glad to 
look over comic strip material, although, frankly, the 
possibility of acceptance is very slight. Occasionally, 
too, we are in the market for jokes of the juvenile 
variety. We also have issued another publication 
called Gags—the latter an adult publication, with no 
regular publication date.” 

Famous Funnies, 50 Church St., New York, is is- 
sued by Famous Funnies, Inc. Harold A. Moore 
writes: ‘We have little opportunity to use original 
comic material. We are, however, always open to sug- 
gestions and glad to consider original work.” This 
periodical uses some action short-stories of about 
1500 words, and has been listed as paying $25 per 
story, on publication. 


Ace Comics and King Comics, 604-608 S. Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, are issued by the David 
McKay Company. They feature such favorites as 
Ripley's “Believe It or Not,’ “The Katzenjammer 
Kids,” ‘Tillie the Toiler,” ‘‘Flash Gordon,” ‘‘Henry,”’ 
“Popeye,” etc., and each carries a juvenile serial 
story. Margery McKay, editor, writes: ‘Most of the 
material in these magazines is obtained from King 
Features Syndicate. However, there is a small amount 
of original work, and we are interested in feature 
pages and serial stories. We prefer the stories in six 
parts of approximately 2500 words each.” The David 
McKay Company also issues Dick Tracy, Popeye, 
and Secret Agent X-9, and some others, in the Feature 
Book Series, which is composed exclusively of reprints 
of syndicated cartoons. 

The Dell Publishing Company, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York, issues three comic magazines, Popular 
Comics, The Funnies, and The Comics. Arthur Law- 
son, editor, writes: “We buy most of our material 
through syndicates, and the rest of it is done by our 
staff artists.’’ Apparently no literary material is de- 
sired. 

Mickey Mouse Magazine, issued by K. K. Publica- 
tions, Inc., at 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, features 
Walt Disney’s famous Mickey Mouse, and reports 
itself as not in the market for any outside contribu- 
tions. 

The Nicholson Publishing Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York, issues New Adventure Comics, New 
Comics Magazine, Fun Comics, More Fun Magazine, 
and Detective Comics. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, 
editor, uses principally syndicate comic material but 
apparently is willing to consider free-lance comic strips 
and cartoons. 

Ultem Publications, 276 Fifth Ave., New York, is- 
sue Star Rangers, Funny Picture Stories, and Funny 
Pages, devoted to comic-strip material and using one 
juvenile serial each. Recent questionaires were un- 
answered. 

Feature Funnies, published by Comic Favorites, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York, carries such syndicated 
favorites as “Joe Palooka,’ John Hix’s ‘Strange As 
It Seems,’ “Off the Record,” “The Bungle Family,” 
etc. Very little text matter is included. It did not 
respond to a recent questionnaire. 


IT’S NOT YOUR FRIENDS— 


By SYDNEY KING RUSSELL 


I knew a man of meager purse 

Who slowly went from bad to worse 
Until he took to writing verse, 

And when his first book came to light, 
He fondly hoped, as well he might, 
Those friends whom he had tried to please 
Would buy, and swell his royalties. 
But soon he learned how very few 

Such friends would gladly spend a sou 
To read his work—for, candidly, 
They all expected copies free. 

And those who laid their dollars down 
To buy, and add to his renown, 


Because he made them cry or laugh, 
Who quickly sought his autograph 
And hailed a life-work well begun 
Were strangers to him, every one. 


The moral, though it may give pain 
To conscientious bards, is plain; 

For recognition don’t depend 

Upon the efforts of a friend, 

For strangers who esteem the arts 

Will take you fondly to their hearts— 
It’s not your friends, as scribes agree, 
Who buy and read your poetry! 
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LISTING PRIMARY MARKETS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF MATERIAL 


Since there is a great deal of overlapping among various types of magazines, this list should be regarded as indicating 


the p 


pronounced, Again, a “quality group’ 


markets for certain types of material. 
a romantic Western story may fit into the formula of one of the male-interest Westerns, if gi 
story might find a place with one of the general or women’s magazines. Addresses 


Secondary markets may exist in other classifications. For example, 


irl interest is not too 


and detailed requirements of the various magazines may be obtained by referring to the Quarterly Handy Market List, 
published in the March, June, September, and December issues of The Author & Journalist. 


FICTION MARKETING CHART 


QUALITY GROUP 


a—Stories of distinction, literary 

merit; subordinate to 

ter. Realistic, 

ical, subtle, interpretative; pri- 
mary appeal to intellect. 


American Mercury 
Atlantic Monthly 
Esquire 
Harper’s 
North American Review 
s 
Story 
b—Literary and ‘‘experimental’’ 
types; sophisticated, artistic, 


sometimes radical, proletaran; 
small payment or none. 


Southern Review 
Virginia Quarterly Review 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 
a—National magazines of broad 


general interest; adventure, 
achievement, romance, humor, 
social problems; skillful de- 
velopment. 

A 

Canadian Magazine 

College Humor 

ier’s 

Cosmopolitan 

Elks Magazine 

Maclean’s 

Redbook 

Saturday Evening Post 

This Week 


Toronto Star Weekly ss 


b—Similar but more restricted 
in field; appeal to special 
classes or localities. 


American Hebrew 
Better Understanding 


Monthly 
ural Progress 
Ity Salesman 
United Feature Syndicate 
Yankee 


SEX AND RISQUE 


Silk Stocking Stories 

Snappy Magazine 

Spicy Adventure Stories 
icy Detective 

Spicy Mystery Stories 


WOMEN’S AND FAMILY 
MAGAZINES 


a—National magazines of gen- 
eral woman interest; love, do- 
mestic, social problems; skill- 
ful, sophisticated treatment. 


Canadian Home Journal 
Chatelaine 

Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Household Magazine 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Mademoiselle 


Pictorial Review 
Women’s Home Companion 


b—More restricted in theme and 
style; sentimental and unso- 
phisticated in treatment. 


American Cookery 
Family Circle 


Woman's World 
c—Small-town and rural appeal. 


Count 
erald yea Weekly Star 


Home Friend 

Mother’s Home Life 
National Home Monthly 
Progressive Farmer 
Successful Farming 


d—Appeal to special classes or 
groups 


Woman Today 


RELIGIOUS 
Ave Maria 
Christian Advocate 


Christian Herald 
Improvement Era 


Messenger of the Precious Blood 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
Miraculous M 

New Outlook (Canada) 


Progress 
Queen’s Work 
St. Anthony Messenger 
Sign, e 
Union Signal 
Also Juveniles, religious type 


SMART—SOPHISTICATED 


Bachelor 

Cue Magazine 
Esquire 

For Men Only 
Book 


arper’s 
Mademoiselle 
New Yorker 
New York Woman 
Town Tidings 
Vogue 


CONFESSION 


Intimate Confessions 
Love and Romance 
M Romances 
Personal Romances 
Real Confessions 
Romantic Magazine 
Scarlet Confessions 
rets 
Thrilling Confessions 
True Confessions 
True Experiences 
True Love Magazine 
True Romances 
True Story 


ACTION AND PULP 
MAGAZINES—MALE 
INTEREST 


a—General Adventure 


Adventure 

Adventure Novels 

All American Fiction 

Argosy 

Blue Book 

Doc Savage Magazine 

Five Novels Monthly 
ort Stories 

Thrilling Adventures 


b—Detective, Crime, Mystery, 
Gangster. 

Ace G-Man 

Black Book Detective 

Black Mask 


Captain Satan 
Clues—Detective Stories 
Complete Detective 
Crime Busters 

Detective and Murder Mysteries 
Detective Fiction Weekly 
Detective Novels 
Detective Short-Stories 
Detective Story 

Detective Tales 

Dime Detective 


ng 
Double Detective Magazine 
Federal Agent 
G-Men 
Operator No. 5 
Phantom Detective 
Popular Detective 
Private Detective 
Romantic Detective 
Secret Agent ‘‘X”’ 
Shadow Magazine 
Spider 
Star Detective 
Ten Detective Aces 
Thrilling Detective 
True Gang Life 


c—True Detective Group. 

Actual Detective 

American Detective Cases 

Daring Detective 

Dynamic Detective 

Front Page Detective 

Inside Detective 

International Detective Cases 

Master Detective 

Official Detective 

Real Detective 

Startling Detective Adventures 
rue 

True Detective Mysteries 

Undercover Detective 


d—War, Air, and Air-war 
Air Trails 

American Legion Monthly 
Dare-Devil Aces 

Foreign Service 

G-8 and His Battle Aces 
Lone Eagle 

Our Army 

Our Navy 

Sky Devils 

Sky Fighters 

Stars and Stripes 

Wings 


c—Western Stories 
Action-Packed Western 
Ace h 


Action Stories 
All-Western 

Best Western 

Big-Book Western 

Blue Ribbon Western 
Complete Northwest Novel 
Complete Western Book 
Dime Western Magazine 
Double Action Western 
Frontier Stories 
Gunsmoke Western 
Lariat Story 

Masked Rider Western 
North West Romances 
Popular Western 


(Continued next column) 


Quick-Trigger Western Novels 


Six Gun Western 

Ss Western 

Star Western 

Super Western 

Sure Fire Western 

Ten Story Western 

Texas Rangers 

Thrilling Western 

Two Gun Western 

West 

Western Aces 

Western Action Novels 

Western Fiction Magazine 

Western Novel and Short Stories 

Western Short Stories 

Western Story 

Western Trails 

Western Yarns 

Wild West Stories and Complete 
Novel Magazine 

Wild West Weekly 


f—Science Fiction 


Amazing Stories 

American Boy 

Argosy 

Astounding Science-Fiction 
Thrilling Wonder 


Stories 
Weird Tales 


g—Supernatural, Weird, and 
Horror fiction. 


Sport 
Sports Stories 
Sports Novels 
Sports Winners 
Star Sports 
ri ports 
Turf and Tanbark 


i—Miscellaneous 


Leatherneck 
Railroad Magazine 


LP MAGAZIN 
a—Romantic Love; Glamorous, 
Emotional, Melodramatic. 

All Story 


Love Book Magazine 
Love Fiction Monthly 
Love Romances 


Ten-Story Love 
Thrilling Love Magazine 


b—Western Love Stories. 


Rangeland Romances 
Romantic Range 
Romantic Western 
Thrilling Ranch Stories 
Western Trails 
Western Romances 


| Real Western 
Frontier and Midiand 
Prairie Schooner 
Farmer’s Wife | 
Holland's | 
| 
| | 
armer 
Horror Stories 
Mystery Tales 
Terror Tales 
Thrilling Mystery 
h—Sport. 
Ace Sports 
All American Sports 
Baseball Maazine | 
Best Sports | 
Blue Ribbon Sports i 
Champion Sports 
Complete Sports 
Dime Sports 
Knockout 
Light Popular Sports 
Lookout Post Time 
Magnificat Real Sports 
Blade & Ledger 
B’nai B’rith | 
Columbia 
Country Gentleman 
Country Home 
Farm Journal 
Globe 
Jewish Forum 
Menorah Journal 
Opportunity 
Love Story 
Bedtime Stories ? Modern Love Magazine 
Breezy Stories and Young’s Popular Love 
Gay Book Romance 
Smart Love Stories 
La Paree Stories 
Paris Nights 
Pep Stories 
Scarlet Adventuress | ee 
Cowbcy Romances 
North West Romances 
Ranch Romances 
Spicy Stories 
Stories | 
Stocking Parade | 
Tattle Tales | | 
10 Story Book 
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SHORT SHORT-STORIES 


Achievement 

Air Trails 
American Cookery 
American Hebrew 
Ballyhoo 
Bandwagon 

Black Mask 

B’nai B’rith 
Christian Advocate 
College Humor 


Collier’s 
Coronet 
Cosmopolitan 
Cue Magazine 
D. News 
Elks 


Esquire 


For Men Only 
Gay Book 
Globe 


Grit 
Household Magazine 


Improvement Era 
Jewish Forum 
Judge 

Liberty 
Mademoiselle 
McClure Syndicate 
Miraculous Medal 
New Masses 

New 
Our A 

Monthly 
Pennac 


Rural Progress 
Stocking Parade 
Successful Farming 


Turf and Tanbark 
Union Signal 
Yankee 


various types of periodical. 
etc.) are not included here, because they are clearly segregated in the Author 


NON-FICTION MARKETING CHART 


These classifications are necessarily intended to be only suggestive, since there is a vast amount of overlapping between 
Certain special and technical classifications (such as a Religious, Scientific, Trade, 


& Journalist’s Handy Market List. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


a—General field; human-interest, 
national affairs, sport, indus- 
try, achievement, inspiration, 
personalities, etc. 


Current Hist 
Elks 
Liberty 


Maclean’s 

National Home Monthly 
North American Review 
Redbook 


Review of Reviews 
Rotarian 

Saturday Evening Post 
This Week 


b—Woman’s field; similar to 
above, with emphasis on 
Id care, 


Household Magazine 
I t Woman 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Mademoiselle 
McCall’s 

Mothers Home Life 
New York Woman 
Parents’ Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
Vogue 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Woman’s World 
Woman Today 


c—Class, sectional, and special- 
ized fields. 


American Press 

Atlantica 

B'nai B’rith 

Canadian Magazine 
Christian Science Monitor 
Commonweal 

Fortune 

Forum 


Leisure 
M 


Our Army 


Rural Progress 
Toronto Star Weekly 
Yankee 


INTERPRETATIVE AND 
CULTURAL ARTICLES— 
SERIOUS ESSAYS 


American Mercury 


American Spectator 
Atlantic Monthly 


New Republic 
North American Review 
bner’s 


Southern Review 

Virginia Quarterly Review 
World Observer 

Yale Review 


ASTROLOGY—OCCULTISM 


American Astrology 
Astrology 
Horoscop 

Internationa! Astrology 
Mystic Science Monthly 
Occult Digest 
Rosicrucian Magazine 
Telepathic Magazine 
Today’s Astrology 


POLITICS—ECONOMICS— 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


a—Conservative. 


American 
American Mercury 
American Review 
Atlantic Monthly 
Collier’s 
Commentator 


y 

Nation’s Business 
North American Review 
Review of Reviews 
Rotarian 
Saturday Evening Post 
Virginia Quarterly Review 
Yale Review 

(also Business Magazines) 


b—Liberal and Radical. 
American Spectator 
Christian Century 
Common 

Forum 

Harper’s 
Independent Woman 
Nation 

New Masses 

New Republic 
Scribner’ 


s 
Woman Today 


SATIRE—SKETCHES— 
HUMOR 

Ballyhoo 

Bandwagon 

College Humor 


Pennac 

New Yorker 
Ringmaster 
Saturday Night 


RSONALITIE 


New York Woman 
Pennac 


Spur 

They Say 
This Week 
Vogue 


TRAVEL AND SECTIONAL 
Asia 

Beaver, The 
Canadian Geographical Journal 
Country Life 


Globe 

National Geographic 
New Mexico Magazine 
Philippine Magazine 
Trailer Caravan 
Travel 

Trips 

Voyager 


POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE 


American Motorist 

Grit 

Home Friend and 
Illustrated Mechanics 

Mechanics and Handicraft 

Modern Mechanix and Inventions 

Natural History Mag 

Nature Magazine 

Our Dumb Animals 

Popular Mechanics 

Popular Science Monthly 

Scientific American 

This Week 


INSPIRATIONAL 


Achievement 

Better 
Outwitting Handicap 
Psychology 

Your Life 


JUVENILE MARKETING CHART 


FICTION AND ARTICLE MATERIAL—CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX AND AGE REQUIREMENTS 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 
Adult periodicals with juvenile 
departments indicated thus—(A) 

OLDER AGE 
(Boy) 
American Boy 
American Farm Youth 
Boy 
Open Road for Boys 
(Girl) 
American Girl 
(Boy and Girl) 
Ace Comics 


Ave Maria (A) 
Christian Science Monitor (A) 


YOUNGER AGE 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenger (A) 


(A) 
New Outlook (A) 
Two to Teens 


RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


TINY TOT (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 

Children’s Leader 
Child’s Own 
Dew Drops 
Friends 
Jewels 
Little Folks, The 
Our Children 
Our Little Folks 
Picture Paper 


Shining t 
Stories Primary Children 


JUNIOR (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Boys’ and 7. Comrade 
riend 


Institute Leaflet 
Junior Catholic Messenger 
Junior Joys 
Junior Life 
Junior Weekly 
Junior World (Philadelphia) 


(Continued next column) 


Junior World (St. Louis) 
Luthern Boys and Girls 

Olive Leaf 

Our Boys and Girls {Eiain, Ill.) 
Our Boys and Girls (Pa. 

Picture World 

Treasure 

What To Do 

Young 


INTERMEDIATE (12 to 18) 
(Boy) 


Catholic Boy 
Highway 
Pioneer 
Target 
Youth’s World 


(Girl) 


Canadian Girl 
Catholic Girl 
Girlhood Days 
Girls’ Companion 
Girls’ World 
Portal 

Queens’ Gardens 


Young Messenger 
Young Israel 


Youth’s Comrade 
SENIOR AGE (16 on) 


(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge (Canada 
Challenge (Nash 
Classmate 

Epworth Herald 
Epworth Hig 

Forward 

Front Rank 

Lutheran Young Folks 
Onward (Canada) 


Young People’s Paper 
Young People’s 
Youth 


| 
15 
| Redbook 
Promenade 
; | 
16 Story Book 
| | This Week 
| Toronto Star Weekly 
} Town Tidings 
| 
America 
} . A. C. News 
Esquire 
| Eve 
American Harper’s Bazaar } 
ollier’s | Maytair 
Columbia | Cosmopolitan | New Yorker } 
Forbes } 
ountry Gentlemen " | 
Country Home a. Journal | 
Current Digest Opinion | 
Opportunity | 
Overland Monthly | 
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Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., West, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, has almost completely changed its re- 
quirements within the past few weeks. A. H. New- 
man, editor, furnishes the following statement of 
present requirements: “Novelettes: From now on we 
will need one novelette every week. Such a novelette 
should range from 33,000 to 40,000 words but could 
be longer provided you are willing that we cut it to 
our required length. In these novelettes we will use 
a larger proportion of love adventure stories than 
any. We will also need love-mystery and straight 
mystery stories as well as a few Westerns and topical 
political interest stories. Short Stories: From now on 
we will insist on still better quality short stories. 
They must be 4000 to 5000 words long, but in a few 
cases can run as long as 6000 or even 7000 words. 
Short Shorts: Our demand for short shorts will con- 
tinue, but we will be unlikely to consider any over 
1500 words unless of unusual merit. Taboos: There 
are exceptions to every rule, but, generally speaking, 
unless the story has over-riding merit or distinction, 
we will avoid the following: sexy stories that are 
vulgar, (divorce and triangle stories are all right if 
delicately handled) ; dialect; smart-alec dialogue; sto- 
ties with a newspaper background or stories about 
reporters, writers, magazine or newspaper people; re- 
ligious themes, stories with a United States historical, 
naval or military background; United States gangster 
plots; or stories concerning the insane. We like stories 
with plenty of dramatic plot and are interested mainly 
in really big-name authors but are always ready to 
consider the work of an unknown, provided it matches 
up with the best work being done by the top rankers. 
Problem stories, particularly relating to problems 
regarding marriage, youth, babies, war or any of the 
fundamental human instincts and stories that move 
the reader to tears or laughter will be particularly 
acceptable.”” It is reported that payment will be at 
least $100 for the full-length short-stories and that 
novelettes will bring from $200 to $2000, depending 
upon the author’s name and the material. Payment 
is on acceptance. 

Globe, Guardian Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., writes that 
its rates of payment have been raised to range from 
1 to 114 cents per word. The magazine is now pub- 
lished on a bi-monthly basis. Special requirements 
are: (1) For translators to serve as agents for foreign 
writers, with a special need for writers capable of 
translating Jugoslav, Roumanian, Greek, Albanian, 
and Spanish. (2) For vignetted word pictures of in- 
teresting cities and their colorful background and 
human interest. (3) Reportages and short-stories with 
local color background laid in Austria, Switzerland, 
Germany, the American Far West, and Mexico. J. W. 
G. Dunn, Jr., editor, writes: ““We like to have authors 
suggest interesting titles upon which they would be 
willing and qualified to write.” 

Actual Detective and Official Detective, formerly at 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, have moved to Enquirer 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Trojan Publishing Corporation, 125 E. 40th St., 
New York, which last month sent out a call for first- 
person crime-confession material, writes: “Our plans 
for using this material have altered and may be post- 
poned altogether.” 


The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Black Mask, 515 Madison Ave., New York, “would 
like very much to be able to run more short shorts 
than we have been running,” writes Fanny Ellsworth, 
editor. “The fact is that very few of them are sub- 
mitted to us. The short-short field is a wide-open 
market. We would be just as likely to buy short- 
shorts from new writers as from old contributors, and 
we pay 2 cents a word for these short lengths. We 
consider a short-short any story up to 2500 words.”’ 

Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
are bringing out a new detective magazine under edi- 
torship of Wm. Fay. The title of the magazine, 
which will hit the stands about July 1, has not been 
announced. Modern, well-written, even off-trail sto- 
ries are demanded; in other words, “‘first-class detec- 
tive stories that are not too pulpy; the kind that a 
good detective author likes to write.” Popular Pub- 
lications, of course, pay good rates, on acceptance. 


Red Circle Magazines, RKO Bldg., Radio City, New 
York, are calling for material for a new pseudo-scien- 
tific magazine, the title of which has not been re- 
leased. This group pays rates of 1/4, to 114 cents per 
word, on acceptance. 


It is reported that contributors who submitted manu- 
scripts to the group of sex magazines launched by 
Joe Mann through Newsdealers Publishing Co., at 
105 W. 40th St., New York, and have not yet recov- 
ered them, may pick them up at room 1215, 105 W. 
40th St., New York. Information is that the maga- 
zines were dropped following a raid on the company’s 
plant in Connecticut. It is quite possible that manu- 
scripts could be recovered by the Railway Express 
Agency through the collection method outlined in the 
July, 1937, A. & J., or which will be explained to 
those interested by any agent of the Agency. 


Mystic Science Monthly, 506 Fifth Ave., S., Minnea- 
polis, is announced by Publication Press, Inc., allied 
with Bob Edwards Publishing Co. Arthur Bronson, 
editor, writes: “We are in the market for articles 
long and short, dealing with mystic and occult 
subjects, and accompanied wherever possible by 
photographs. We do not want fiction, poetry, or hum- 
orous or ‘debunking’ articles, and we will rarely buy 
essays or argumentative articles. Our chief need is 
for news of occult and mystic occurrence. We want 
descriptions of successful experiments in mental telep- 
athy and clairvoyance, eye-witness accounts of what 
happens in haunted houses, cases of prophetic dreams, 
hunches, premonitions, and so on. We want articles 
about exceptional mediums, ‘psychic detectives,’ authen- 
ticated cases of ‘thought transference,’ of ‘hypera- 
esthesia, and other examples of exceptional human 
powers. We will publish articles on the occult powers 
of primitive peoples (voodoo, witchcraft), and of 
Eastern or ancient races (Yogi, Egyptian mysticism, 
exorcism, prophecy). But chiefly we want examples of 
occult and mystic occurrences in America today. We 
want exceptional stories of animal intelligence or 
psychic power. We want stories about apparitions, 
phantoms, and ‘veridical hallucinations.’ We do not 
want routine articles about communication with the 
dead through spiritualistic mediums, but if the com- 
munications are exceptional, send them in. We are 
interested in cases of automatic writing, unusual 
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table-tappings, uneducated people speaking in strange 
tongues, and so on. In short, all the evidence that 
human beings possess unusual powers, or that they 
are surrounded by strange and little-known forces. 
Highest rates will be paid for articles of this type 
which are connected with names in the news. All cases 
must be treated as factual occurrences. We want to 
know what? when? where? who? also how? and 
why? but emphasis must be on facts, not on explana- 
tions. Wherever possible, we want actual names and 
addresses, although we will suppress true names if 
using them would bring suffering or hardship. Keep 
articles clear and simple, and as far as possible in 
narrative form. Arouse excitement and curiosity by a 
startling introductory paragraph, then dig in as if you 
were writing a short-story, and build up to a climax. 
Non-professional writers are urged to send in just the 
bare facts, and the article will be prepared by the 
staff. Payment in such cases will be as high as for 
complete manuscripts, and the article can be signed, 
if you wish, with your name. Wherever possible, in- 
clude action photographs, candid camera shots, which 
make the article more vivid or corroborate its evi- 
dence. An affidavit attesting to the truth of the facts 
will help. Articles may be as long as necessary, up 
to 5000 words. Inquiries will be answered promptly. 
Query us before you write the article. All manuscripts 
will be promptly reported on and payment made on 
acceptance at a minimum of 1 cent a word plus $5 
a picture.” 

Rocky Mountain Sportsman, Denver National Bldg.. 
Denver, Colo., will replace the previously announced 
Trapper & Sportsman. The new magazine will have 
a broader field, covering practically every phase of 
outdoor sports, and seeks articles on fishing, hunt- 
ing, skiing, conservation, forestry, and other out-door 
or wild-life subjects. Some Western frontier material 
will be used. Payment is offered at rates up to 1 cent 
per word, on acceptance. Good photos of the outdvors 
and wild life are largely sought and will be pur- 
chased at from $1 to $5 each. 

Reader's Digest in its ‘‘Patter Page’’ makes the an- 
nouncement: “To the first contributor of each accept- 
ed item a payment of $5 is made on publication. In 
all cases, the source must be given. Contributions 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items for ‘‘Pat- 
ter” should be addressed to Philip and Alice Hum- 
phrey, the Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, New York. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, ‘““‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.’’ My clients are 
represented in virtually all the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,” ‘“‘quality,’’ and ‘‘pulp.’’ Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ing magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 
offer to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 

FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, “‘D’ORSAYGRAM,” which | publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 


es" LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


DOROTHY HUBBARD 


Successful magazine editor for the past 12 years 
will help you revise the story that failed to sell. 
$1 per thousand up to 5,000 words, 50c per thou- 
sand after that. To the first 200 applicants of 
10,000 words or over, my book, “LEARNING 
TO WRITE,” given free. 


55 West 42nd St. Room 1306 New York City 


OUT OF 
YOUR LIFE ..? 


_ There must be—and there is—in your own background, 
in your own experiences, plenty of material for fiction... 
even though those experiences may be so routine that you 
never give them a second thought. 

Many of my clients, now selling steadily in the story and 
article fields, never realized they could make money on the 
basis of their every day affairs. ‘‘Thanks so much for the 
check,”’ writes Lee E. Wells, of Indianapolis. “It is rather 
concrete proof of a good deal of work; but, more than that, 
of a good agent.” (I insisted that this writer do a story 
which had never occurred to him, but which I knew he 
should be doing because of his background. This story has 
just brought him over 3c a word.) 

As I have done with so ane others, it is very likely that 1 
shall be able to see the possibilities in the very things that you 
overlook in your own life. A client on the coast has just writ- 
ten me: ‘‘What a pleasant surprise! I had forgotten about that 
story, and now you sold it to a market I didn’t know existed. 
Apparently your advice is even better than I realized. The psy- 
chological effect is worth as much as the check.’ 

It took me years to develop my present system and my pres- 
ent faculty for finding your best possibilities in yourself, but a 
great many other writers have profited through that, and it is 


entirely possible that you also will gain because of it. “How 
do you find time to give so much individual attention to each 
client?’’ writes Jane Harris, of Missouri, a _ beginner. 


wonder I read so many enthusiastic comments about your work. 
What a haven of hope to the discouraged new writer!”’ 

Every month I hear from many people who have wanted to 
write me for a long time but have always put that off because 
they didn’t know how to approach me. The best way for you 
to begin working with me is to tell me about yourself when you 
send me your manuscripts. Do as my selling authors have done: 
Tell me about yourself. Once I know what you can do best I'll 
work with you from outline to finished manuscript—and when 
you’re ready, I’ll get assignments for you, as I do for many 
of the writers working for me. 

After I make a couple of sales for you, I drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed ana 
ysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of your 
manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. All books over 50,000 words $24; Poems, 50c each. 
No other fees. No collaborations. “Resubmissions free— 
always. The thorough help I give you in outlining and revising 
might be called collaborating, but comes to you at my regular 
fee. 
1 can now promise reports within two weeks, owing to an in- 
crease in my facilities. I have just doubled my office space to 
accommodate a larger stenographic staff. When you are in New 
York, drop in to see me in my office on the 10th floor in the 
Ruppert Building. In the meantime, remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your hest manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Inc. 
535 Fifth York City 


BOOK AUTHORS 


AUTHOR’S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: A big $4 
hook, just published by Funk & Wagnalls, has this in the 
preface: ‘“The author thanks . .. Mr. A. L. Fierst, who so 
graciously offered many valuable suggestions while the work 
was being written.’” When an author acknowledges a debt to 
an agent in print. . 

PUBLISHER’S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: “You 
are giving me wonderful cooperation,’’ says the head of a new 
publishing firm about which most people_haven’t yet heard. | 
mentioned the formation of this firm in February, and told you 
what I needed for it. This publisher has taken three books in 
the past month which | obtained especially for him. This mar- 
ket is still wide open for detective novels; payment double usual 
cash price. 

LATEST FLASH: | have just sent a $300 advance to the 
author of a book I suggested; this book will not be finished 
until July. Radiogram from England has just closed deal on 
English serial rights of book I placed recently in this country. 

LATEST CALLS: Large firm I told you about last month 
still in the market for its first important fiction. Leading film 
company needs badly, books with Cuban backgrounds, American 
characters. Glamour and romance to predominate; plays along 
this line also acceptable. 

New call from England for serial rights on material especially 
suited to women’s magazines—fiction and non-fiction. Books of 
this type about to be published especially desired. 

Editor of large Canadian women’s magazine has just asked 
me for serial material; price $1,000. Regular book lengths 
acceptable. 

Famous juvenile book publishing firm, out of the market for 
sometime, anxious once more for material. Books to cover ages 
7 to 15. Urgent call continues for specialized books on hobbies, 
sports, collecting, etc. Query me on your ideas. 

Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction still de- 
sired by leading publisher. Books of genuine literary merit. I 
am particularly interested in discussing first books. Whether 
your book is complete or in outline form, write me about it; I 
should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST, Inc. 
535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Sportsman 
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Rocky Mountain | 


SEEKS MATERIAL 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPORTSMAN is a 
new monthly publication covering practi- 
cally every phase of out-door sports. The 
subscription price is $1 per year and single 
copies are 15 cents. 


At the present time we are in need of 
articles and stories_on fishing, hunting, ski- 
ing, conservation, Yorestry, and all other 
out-door or wild-life subjects. We can also 
use occasional material on Western frontier 
characters or incidents, such as exploring, 
expeditions, Western bad men, the old cattle 
trails, and range wars. 


We are paying at a rate up to 1 cent 
per word, on acceptance, and we also will 
use considerable art in every issue, paying 
from $1 to $5 for good photographs of the 
out-doors, wild life, etc. 


We are in the immediate market. Writers 
who have material they think would interest 


us are invited to submit manuscripts or out- 
line what they have to cffer. Address: 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPORTSMAN 
R. H. WATERMAN, Publisher 


Denver National Bldg. Denver, Colorado 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words; Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimactic 
paragraphing), 40c per 1,000; Typing and Revision, 75c per 
1,000. Special rates on book-length manuscripts. Verse: 

typing, “%c per line; criticism, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 


larly. 
Subscription price, $2 a year; 
20c a copy on all newsstands 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


Trailer Caravan apparently is no longer published 
at C.P.A. Bldg., Detroit. Edwin Fisher Forbes, who 
was listed as editor, writes that he resigned last No- 
vember, because of the failure of the publisher, Ralph 
Hess, to pay back salaries and to reimburse contribu- 
tors, and that the offices formerly occupied were va- 
cated sometime in January or February. 

American Dancer, 250 E. 57th St., New York, a 
monthly edited by Ruth Eleanor Howard, is in the 
market for feature articles on the dance, interviews 
with famous or unusual people in the dance field, and 
any novel material dealing with the subject, ranging 
from short filler lengths to 1000 to 1500 words. Pho- 
tos are desired. Payment is announced at 1 cent a 
word, on publication. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
has announced that it will issue a new series of 
garden books. F. F. Rockwell, garden editor of the 
New York Times, will be editor of the series, which 
will be known as the Whittlesey House Garden 
Series. 

The Sodalist, 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
issued by the Franciscan Fathers and edited by Rev. 
Hyacinth H. Blocker, O.F.M., for Catholic young peo- 
ple, 14 to 21 years of age, is interested in 1000 to 
1500-word feature articles on unusual persons and 
latest scientific discoveries and appliances. Payment 
is at 1/, cent a word on acceptance. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, book 
publishers, announce that C. Raymond Everitt has 
been elected vice president and will succeed Herbert F. 
Jenkins as head of the editorial department. Mr. 
Jenkins will continue in an advisory capacity. 

Writers hopeful of being “discovered’’ may be 
interested to learn that J. B. Lippincott & Co. have a 
new “‘literary scout’’ on the West Coast. He is Herbert 
Childs, and his address is 5601 Freeman Ave., La 
Crescenta, a suburb of Los Angeles, according to The 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

Thrilling Confessions, and Thrilling Ranch Stories, 
of Standard’s Thrilling group, 22 W. 48th St., New 
York, are reported to be overstocked for some time 
to come. 

The Literary Digest, 233 Fourth Ave., New York, 
has applied for reorganization under the 77B clause 
of the bankruptcy law. Several issues have been 
missed. 


THE ODDS ARE 
LONG, BUT— 
Thar’s gold in 
them thar Holly- 
wood hills! 


We are Holly- 
wood representa- 
tive Tor 
BODIN, one of of New York’s most successful 
literary agents. We have the passkey to every 
motion picture story department. We mean to 
keep the respect of story editors, and for the 
present will handle only published fiction, un- 
less the author has screen credits. We have 
one broker’s fee, regardless of length: 


TEN DOLLARS AND TEN PER CENT 


We claim no labyrinthian contacts with the 
BIG SHOTS, but we do give honest service and 
prompt reports. If you have a SCREENABLE 
story or book, bet Ten Bucks on the nose and 
shoot it, with a short synopsis, to 

vvyv 


TALIAFERRO FIELD AGENCY 
Mission Hotel Hollywood, California 


/ 
“\ 
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New Democracy, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, a 
monthly edited by Gorham Munson, uses. articles 
dealing with financial questions from the angle of 
social credit, but manuscripts are prepared chiefly by 
invitation and no payment is made. 

Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Ia., pays $2 
on publication for each paragraph accepted for its 
feature, ““Whims and Hobbies.” The squibs should 
have a close relationship to homes and gardens, and 
those concerning well-known persons have best chance 
of acceptance. The shorter the squib, the better. Each 
item must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. No 
entries returned. 

Kennel and Bench, 25 Melinda St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, official organ of the Canadian kennel club. 
will revise its editorial policy with the April issue. 
Dallas E. Jones, managing editor, writes: ‘We are 
now in the market for articles and stories dealing 
with dogs’ care and of interest to dog lovers. They 
should not be more than 5000 words in length. We 
will pay on publication.’ Rates offered are not stated. 

Panorama, announced for publication at the Balti- 
more Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., cannot be located by 
the post office. 

Illustrated Animal News, 6406 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif., has experienced difficulties and is going 
through a reorganization. A letter from Ronald Baker, 
of the staff, states that Mrs. Jack Oakie, the publisher, 
has sold part of her interest and it will be some time 
before the new setup is complete. Writers are ad- 
vised not to submit material until the reorganization 
has been worked out. 

Stag, 570 Seventh Ave., New York, has been dis- 
continued. Judging by complaints received, it failed 
to pay for or return manuscripts recently submitted. 

Photo-Facts, 1501 Broadway, New York, of the 
Fawcett group, has been discontinued. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
in connection with the 1938 Be Kind to Animals 
Week observance, offers prizes to boys and girls, in 
amounts of $10, $5, and subscriptions, for best sto- 
ries of not more than 300 words based on a photo- 
graph, which it publishes, of a boy feeding a group 
of dogs. Contestants to be eligible must have been 
born on or after May 1, 1921. Exact age and address 
of contestant must be plainly written at top of first 
page of manuscript. Closing date, Midnight, April 30. 

Richard Wright, 29-year-old Negro born on a Mis- 
sissippi plantation, was awarded the first prize of $500 
in the recent fiction contest conducted by Story Maga- 
zine for men and women on the Federal Writers 
Project. The book, “Uncle Tom’s Children,” is being 
published by Harper & Bros. 


HAVE-YOuU: ‘STRUCK 
A:-BALANCE 


STORIES 
WRITTEN 
STORIES 


SOLD 
My free circular A-48 describing my 
UNIFIED SALES PLAN is yours for the 
asking. Address— 


Olis AdelberE Kline 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Four THIRTY: West ‘THIRTY-FOURTH ‘STREET 


New York 


U.S.A. 


| we CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 


others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney. H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Others are Becoming 


Successful Writers— 
You too CAN Succeed 


Learn how close you are to your goal. 
Know that success may be yours. 


For more than fifteen years, THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST has been training writers to 
sell their stories. It seeks as students of its 
Simplified Training Course those who want to 
write salable fiction, whether for the pulps, 
juveniles, religious, smooth-paper or quality 
magazines. In order to be of wider help to 
writers, whether or not they subscribe for A. 
& J. training, a truly helpful plan has been 
worked out. 

You may send a story for a free analysis. 
You will be told what is good and what is 
faulty inm-your story, whether your work shows 
creative ability. You will receive a frank, de- 
pendable report that will give you a clearer 
and better understanding of your work and 
your equipment as a writer. 

Before you do anything more about your 
writing, send for ‘The Way Past the Editor.” 
containing complete information about A. & J. 
training, and for the free criticism coupon. 


THE A. & J. SIMPLIFIED 
- TRAINING COURSE 
TY 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me “‘The Way Past the Editor’’ and the criti- 
cism coupon. Absolutely no cost or obligation to me. 


The Author & Journalist 


TWENTY-FOUR FIRST SALES IN TEN WEEKS! 


_ Ten beginners received their first sales checks from me in January; eight more in February, and 
six during the first two weeks of March, 1938. 
Ann Wiseman, who received her first sale check from me on February 14th, says: 


“After three years of discouraging rejections, I finally decided to see whether you could help 
ME, because your advertisements showed you get results for others. Your overwhelming success 
with my first story makes me boiling mad—that I waited so long! Not only did you sell it to 
a magazine that previously rejected it, but you got twice the money I expected. And a week 


later, you followed through with a second sale check. . .”’ 
TO NEW WRITERS: 1’ll honestly appraise your work and recommend salable scripts to editors request- 
ing such material. lf your stories are unsalable, I’ll tell you exactly why, with 
Ann Wiseman constructive revision and replot suggestions if they can be made salable.* Until I sell $1,000. worth of 
Chicago, Ill. your work I charge for this help as follows: Manuscripts up to 5000 words, $1.00 per thousand or 
fraction thereof; on scripts 5000 to 11,000 the fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 and 75c for each additional 


2 thousand. Novelets and Novels: 12-15,000, $10.00; 16-24,000, $12.50; 25-40,000, $15.00; 41-60,000, $20.00; 61-80,000, $22.50; 
y 81-100,000, $25.00. (*Suggested revisions may be resubmitted, free.) COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on Cana- 
dian, 20% on Foreign sales. 
TO SELLING WRITERS: If you want an agent who will keep you working iull capacity 

and really push your work—I’ll hardle your account on straight AUGUST LENNIGER 
commission if you sold $1,000. worth of fiction last year; if you sold $500. worth last year, 
I'll handle your work at one-half reading fee rates. Literary Agent 


Send your manuscripts, or write for my booklet and market letter. 45 W. 45th St., New York 


The Southwestern Indiana Civic Association an- 


FIRST CLASS TYPING nounces that it will pay a $1000 prize for the best 
Twenty Years of Typing Experience three or more act play written about the life of young 
% 25 cents per thousand words. Carbon copy free. Abraham Lincoln as spent in Indiana between the 
Necessary corrections in Grammar, Punctuation years 1816 and 1830. The contest is international and 
and Spelling. Canadians are especially welcomed to compete. In 
7 BERTHA E. ROARK addition to the cash prize, the Association will use 
? Water Valley, Mississippi all reasonable means to assist in publishing and pro- 
- ducing the winning play and the ones that receive 
“MY JUVENILE SUCCESS SECRETS” honorable mention, both on the stage and for motion 
By WILL HERMAN pictures, deducting 25 per cent from the royalties 
(Author of over 3500 published juveniles) which may accrue, for its commission, the author to 
Complete handbook—The Guidebook to the receive 75 per cent. The closing date is January 1, 
Pr.  —a 1939. Intending contestants should write for more 
Money back if not satisfied complete details, as there are a number of specific 
$1.25 Postpaid instructions as to the nature of the play and the 
WILL HERMAN manner of its submission. Plays are to be mailed to 
766 Hippodrome Building Cleveland, Ohio [yor J. Robinson, president of the Indiana Civic As- 
sociation, Boonville, Ind., but for information, write 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED to Ernest W. Owen, secretary, 242 E. Twelfth St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
The Propeller Club of the United States is re- 
ported in newspaper article, sent to us by a con- 
me BEHLIER STUDIO tributor, to be offering tem ocean trips of American 
ships and numerous cash prizes ranging from $25 
meen, to $10, in a nation-wide poster contest open to young 
Americans residing in the United States, who are 21 
years of age or less on May 22, 1938. Posters must 
EXPERT TYPING eel be emblematic of the American merchant marine, and 
qyianuscrints neatly and correctly typed. Corrections, in | must incorporate somewhere in the design the slogan, 
copy, extra first and last sheets, bond paper. “For Freight or Trips—Use American Ships.” The 
thousgnd, words; 20.000, words or | posters may be executed in any medium, but must 
. satisiaction guaranteed. measure 18 inches in width and 24 inches in height, 
‘s MARY GOODMAN exclusive of margin or border. The closing date is 
3455 West 32nd Ave. Denver, Colorado May 1, but our information is incomplete in that 


the newspaper account (published in a Cleveland, 
Ohio, paper) fails to give the address of the Propeller 
Club, and inquiry has failed to reveal it, up to the 
time of going to press. The article states that the 
Propeller Club has member “ports” located in every 
part of the country, which may provide a clue that will 
assist interested young contestants in locating it. 


COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 


CUATIS ST. COLOR BLATES ZING ETCHINGS Black Mask, 515 Madison Ave., New York, calls 
= Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. attention to its Amateur Detective page. Fanny Ells- 
1 worth, editor, writes: “On that page we publish let- 
: ters from readers giving their opinions on anything 
2 Have You Bought Your Co Py > that has to do with crime. For each of these letters 
a of this Gr eat Book for Writers? published, we pay $5. The only requirement is that 
7 each letter submitted by accompanied by the coupon 
THE GRADUATE which can be found on the Amateur Detective page.” 
FICTIONEER : Field and Stream, 515 Madison Ave., New York, 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid announces its 28th annual national prize fishing con- 
Author & Journalist Book Service test, beginning April 1, with prizes valued at $3000. 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. Details appear in the current issues of the magazine. 
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PROMPT SERVICE PHONE _TABOR 270) 
“ails | PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


April, 1938 


The Forum, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, is pro- 
moting a contest for “the most compelling poems 
challenging the American people to be alert to their 
liberties.” It is hoped to secure a poem which shall 
arouse the American spirit, without being militaristic, 
and extoll the principles of democracy in stirring man- 
ner. The prizes are in three groups. For the general 
public (A) there will be prizes of $300, $150, and 
$50; for college undergraduates, (B) $150, $100, and 
$50; for students in secondary schools, (C) $100, 
$60, and $40. Additional consolation prizes are 
offered. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, 
June 20, 1938. No acknowledgments, no returns. 
Manuscripts must be marked with name and address 
of contestant and group letter, A, B, or C, of the class 
in which poem is being entered. B or C contestants 
must state name of college or school. The unsatis- 
factory requirement is made that an entrance fee of 
25 cents in stamps must accompany each submission. 


Stanford University offers a prize of $300 for an 
original play in verse, the third of its type, carried on 
in honor of Maxwell Anderson. The university re- 
serves the right to have the play read aloud or pre- 
sented for one night; otherwise all rights remain with 
the author. A fee of $1.00 is required to cover ex- 
penses. Closing date, June 1, 1938. Address manu- 
scripts or requests for information to Dr. Margery 
Bailey, Contest Proctor, Stanford University, Calif. 


The Desert Magazine, El Centro, Calif., Randall 
Henderson, editor, conducts a monthly amateur photo- 
graph contest with a first prize of $6 and second of 
$4. Subject preferred are closeups of animal life, 
flora, homes and gardens, strange rock formations and 
unusual scenes, unusual personal or candid camera 
photos, (all desert atmosphere). Photos for each 
month’s contest must be in the office by the 20th. Win- 
ners must be prepared to furnish original negatives if 
requested. $2 each paid for accepted photos which do 
not win a prize. 


Dr. Margaret Shea Gilbert is announced as winner 
of the $1000 prize offered by the Williams & Wilkins 
Co., for the best book manuscript on a scientific sub- 
ject calculated to interest the general reader. The book 
is entitled “Biography of the Unborn.’ Four other 
manuscripts submitted in the contest also will be pub- 


lished. 


ARTICLE WRITERS ONLY 
_— Specialized Service For You 


ractical analysis carrying the Straight-From-The- 
Sheu der punch of Success. Strictly modern criticism 
fittingly based on the trend requirements of today’s 
articles. 

A service for the beginner attempting to break into 
the writing game by the article route; or for the fin- 
ished writer whose material mysteriously lacks the final 
punch that puts it over. 

e@ modern article is a highly developed, terse or 
technical, form of writing a keen competition, 
at about that reject you still think has possibilities 
—or the one in the mill now? Only one analysis is ever 
necessary to prove the returnable value of this service. 
Send that script in today! 
Rates: $2.00 any MS. to 2,000 words, then 50c 
to 12,000 words or write for service nite 
Positively no fiction. Address— 


TAYLOR’S MODERN ARTICLE SERVICE 
1701 So. Florence St. Tulsa, Oklahoma 


LAURENCE ROBERTS 
~LITERARY AGENT 
Your Stories, Books, Novels Sold. Editorially 
recognized aid in placement of manuscripts for 
new and established authors seeking royalty 


publication. 
57 West 42d Street, New York City. 
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More original stories are being bought than 
ever before. Many new names are appear- 
ing on the screen—why not yours? Whether 
you are a professional author or an unestab- 
lished writer you now have a future in screen 
writing. 

For 19 years | have been selling stories to the 
motion picture industry and | am prepared 
to take up your stories personally with Studio 
Editors. 


Send for my booklet TODAY. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dep’t. 25 


NEAT, ACCURATE, TYPING 


by experienced typist. Prompt, efficient service. Rates 
—40c per 1000 words. Book lengths 25c. Poetry lc 
a line. Carbon copy, duplicate title and final pages. 
Minor corrections, if desired. Also addressing enve- 
lopes, mimeographing, etc. Mailed flat. Postage one 
way. Fee should accompany script. Work guaranteed. 
Marguerite Dalton, 711 East 13th St., Sedalia, Mo. 


A HIGHLY UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING 
folder about a plan to help you 
sell your stories and fact 
articles is YOURS FREE. 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ 
AGENT, P. 0. BOX 41, STATION "H", 


New York City. AUTHOR & 


CAN YOU QUALIFY? 


Literary workers with farm, kitchen, camp, 
office, acting, teaching, editing, printing, en- 
tertaining, platform, trades or business ex- 
perience. Any age or sex. Jobs, if needed, 
to resident writers. Reading, coaching and 
research assignments to non-resident writ- 
ers. We need waxable talent. 


The Writers’ Lyceum, Cinema, B.C., Canada 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT WANTED: 


First authors considered for our “Five Dime 
Books” on large scale. Non-Fiction, also Fiction. 
Able Distributors, friendly publishing and pub- 
licity services. Books published either at the 
expense of the author or at a substantial con- 
tribution by the author. Reading fee $10. for 
first 50,000 words. 

FIVE DIME BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 

208 East 83rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


| 


SHORT 
STORIES 
ONLY 


+ + 


AN ENTIRELY 
NEW METHOD of literary 
counsel that gives you an 
X-Ray analysis of your story 
through comparison with 
published stories. Fees: $1 
to 5000 words. $2 over 5000 
words. Mail MSS. to: 


+ 


PRESTON WELD CRAIG 
Post Office Box 25 
Melrose, Mass. 


Get Your Copy of 
PITFALLS IN ENGLISH 


Fifty cents sent to the below address brings 
the most complete, compact booklet of its type 
probably ever printed. All the mistakes of 
Grammar and Rhetoric fully explained and cor- 
rected, with examples. Easily understood by 
everybody, child, student or adult. 


The Writer’s Helps Publishing Company 
Weston - Toronto 15 - Canada 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


I averaged between $50 and $150 a week 
writing juvenile material — Stories — Arti- 
cles—Fillers— 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
Now I’m teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


The Author & Journalist 


Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston St., Boston, in 
its March issue, began conducting a picture game for 
boys, similar to the Old Gold contests of the past 
year. Prizes amounting to $1700 will be awarded. 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 
Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Fine Furniture, 155 Ottowa Ave., N. W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been merged with Furniture Record, 
owned by Vincent Edwards & Co., located at 342 
Madison Ave., New York. Payment for any material 
submitted and used that has not been paid for will 
be made by a trustee appointed for the Furniture Cap- 
ital Publishing Co. Rod G. McKenzie, former editor 
of Fine Furniture, will be in charge of a Grand Rapids 
oflice for Vincent Edwards & Co., but will have noth- 
ing to do with the selection of contributors’ material, 
all of which will be handled by William C. Pank 
of Furniture Record. 


Contractors & Engineers Monthly, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York, Theodore Reed Kendall, editor, uses few 
photos, and is overstocked with short illustrated sub- 
jects at present. 


Brewers News, 150 Lafayette St., New York, week- 
ly trade newspaper, has been bought and absorbed by 
Brewers Journal, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Federated Automotive Service News, 223 S. Wav- 
erly Drive, Dallas, Texas, C. C. Hayley, editor, states: 
“We expect it will be a year longer before we will 
be able to resume our normal size and carry more than 
local and southwest spot news.” 

A New York attorney reported to a contributor to 
Drug Store Retailing, formerly at 155 E. 44th St.. 
New York, which ceased publication last fall: “We 
have been advised that schedules are being filed in 
your claim against the above publication, but there is 
no possibility of any dividend for the creditors.” A 
somewhat similar report was received in connection 
with Petroleum Age, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
which ceased publication early this year. 

Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wis., D. B. 
Reed, Jr., associate editor, is well supplied with shorts. 
All material submitted should be accompanied by 
photos. 


Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 

BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


AGNES M. REEVE 


POETS: TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go into its tenth 
year of publication. Innovations have been planned, includ- 
ing a series ot valuable CREDIT SLIPS, two of which ap- 
pear in the current issue. Send 25c for a copy, or send 
stamped, self-addressed for particulars. You will 
receive also Prize Pro a and desc ge leaflet of HELP 
YOURSELF HANDB four of which contain 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS 


EIDOGRAPH, A _N: ational Magazine of Poetry 


KAL 
(Published monthly since les. 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 Dallas, 


North Vernon St. . Texas 


8 East 41st St. 


LOUISE RICE Mow Yak 


I am interested in the work of authors who 
are not of the standard pattern, and in seeing 
work which needs to be very carefully placed. 
Revision and criticism offered if needed, but 
there is no reading fee. Usual agent’s commis- 
sion. Associates MARTHA HARRISON 


April, 1938 


Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review, 639 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif., covering the field 
indicated for the eleven western states, is oversupplied 
with material just now, according to W. L. Netherby. 
editor. It pays “the equivalent of a cent per word,” 
evidently on publication. Contributors are mostly 
regular correspondents and engineers. 

Venetian Blind Dealer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago, has just been announced by the publishers of 
Wood Products. 

The Welder, Ferry Lane Works, Forest Road, Lon- 
don E. 17, E. Dacre Lacy, editor, uses technical articles 
on welding jobs, up to about 1500 words and 4 photos. 
Pays around one cent a word. 

Poultry Craftsman and The Pacific Poultryman, 377 
Central Ave., Los Angeles, asked permission of a con- 
tributor to hold a manuscript in June, 1932, “until 
the opportunity presents itself for us to use it.” 
Claude A. Potter, editor, has not yet found ‘“‘the op- 
portunity.” 

Department Store Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, has recently paid contributors for all usable 
material on hand, returning all other manuscripts. 
“This is a clean-up,” C. K. MacDermut, managing 
editor wrote, ‘to enable us to start on a prompt re- 
jection or acceptance-and-payment basis.” 

Farm Implement News, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, reports that it gets much more material than it 
can use, and accordingly is not in the market for 
material. 

Sporting Goods Journal, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, states that its editorial schedule at this time is 
filled. The Journal describes itself as ‘“‘the leading 
news pictorial of sports-equipment merchandising.” 

Inland Topics, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, according 
to a contributor, neglected to return manuscripts 
which had fully stamped, addressed envelopes at- 
tached, when it ceased publication. 


@ EDBODIN e@ 


Author’s executive and spec- 
ial representative on limited or 
unlimited assignments. 


Handling professional authors, 
semi-professionals; and selected 
apprentice writers recommended 
by an editor. 

151 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Clientele limited) 


“IT asked Ed Bodin to handle me because he knows 
the ropes from New York to Hollywood. Al Bernard’’ 
(the Hearst reporter who cracked open the Asylum 
racket in New York State). 


. . . now U sell one ! ! 


CAREFUL revision of manuscripts, 40c per 1000 words with 
carbon. WHF sold to: Boys’ World, Radio News, Canadian, 
Judge, Writer’s Own of London, Toronto Star Weekly, over 30 
others. Will pay 2-way postage on U. S. orders. Save on a 
booklength, I ask no reading fee. My new JUVENILE PLOTTER 
($1) with Key and instructions helps me to sell, some of ’em on 
Ist trip. Send dime for 1-page synopsis. 


W. H. FRASER, Box 455, Bracebridge, Ontario 


C. Edward Boggs 540N. Michigan Ave. 
Literary Counsel Chicago, IIlinois 


Sincere writers seeking a steady market may 
submit one manuscript under five thousand 
words for a quick appraisal of merit and sales 
possibilities. Kindly enclose return postage 
and a resume of writing background. Usual 
agent’s commission. No reading fees. 


No Plot—No Ideas— 
No Nothin’ 


HOW ABOUT DEAL-A-PLOT? 


instruc- 
tions for us- 
ing, constitute 
a course in 
short-story 
writing in 
themselves. 
One feature is 
the step-by- 
step develop- 

ment outline 

by which Al- 
fred I. Tooke 


43, 


CHARACTERS) 


Weird Tales, 
with the aid of 


Deal-a-Plot. | 


Let DEAL - A- PLOT 
help when you are stuck 
for story ideas. It pro- 
vides them in _ infinite 
variety. The device has 
proved its value for 
many successful authors. 
A young woman who 
writes daily stories for 
a syndicate writes that 
she would not do with- 
out it. Barry Sc 

an idea for the 
fifteenth story in a ser- 
ies for Action Stories. 
He dealt the cards. ‘“‘In 
ten minutes,”’ he writes, 
“I had a complete and 
satisfactory plot.” 


DEAL-A-PLOT is in- 
genious but simple—a deck of thirty-six cards, each con- 


JUST THE IDEA 
| NEEDED! 


Each deck accompanied by full instructions by C. F. Davis, 
the originator, including three illustrative plot developments 
in addition to the above-mentioned original notes for ‘‘Fate 
Weaves a Web,” published in Weird Tales, January, 1937. 


Plots — by the Million — Plots 
In a Deck of Cards 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa, Denver. 


STIMOZATOR 


For which | enclose $1.00 
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taining a different selection of 52 plot essentials. o use 
it, you shuffle and cut the cards, getting characters, their 
descriptior.s and character traits, the setting, plot problems, 
complications, and climax—all the elements of a plot. 
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3% 


4K 3K > 


HAVE YOU AN UNSOLD | 
MANUSCRIPT? 


Send it to The A. & J. Criticism Department for Analysis 
and Marketing Advice 


short story, the author cannot throw it aside unsold as he may, lightly, a short manuscript. 

The effort involved in writing a book is so long and arduous that comparatively few are 
written—tens, where short stories and articles are written in the thousands. The author who 
writes a book manuscript breaks through into a field where competition is definitely less severe. 

Every year hundreds of ‘‘first’’ books are published in America. The number of publishers 
is lengthy. Right now, many of them are ready to buy the right manuscripts, of fiction or fact, 
no matter what the source. 

If you have an unsold book manuscript, The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff suggests 
that you ship it to Denver by express for examination and marketing advice. The Staff may 
be able to advise the fundamental and other changes which will make it salable. The A. & J. 
critics will prepare an exhaustive criticism. Finally, if they feel the book can be sold, with or 
without changes, they will list the most likely buyers. They will advise professionally on the 
publishing contract, in case one is offered the client. 

Every magazine buyer has individual preferences and requirements. In the same way, 
publishers have their specialties, their aversions, their likes. Your book manuscript may have 
been rejected simply because offered to the wrong publishers. 

Have The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff analyze your manuscript, making a prompt 
and complete report. The special rate applying is $6.50, plus 40 cents for each 1000 words 
in excess of 10,000. 

The Criticism Rate for short manuscripts is $2 for the first 1,000 words, 


then 50 cents a thousand to 10,000. Remittance with return postage 
should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
1837 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 


If You Wish Sales Service ... 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 


NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


R ECAUSE a book manuscript represents (usually) ten to fifty times the labor of the average 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer’s individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Staff examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute 
knowledge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not consid- 
ered salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manu- 
script with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 
additional 1000 words) and return postage. 

The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 
Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ““What Editors Want.” 


| 
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